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PREFACE 


This  series  of  simple  outline  studies  in  citizenship  is  the 
result  of  a  request  which  came  from  the  Civics  Department  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  Uni- 
versity responds  gladly  since  it  is  seeking  opportunities  to 
quicken  a  vigorous  interest  in  anything  that  pertains  to  civic 
duty  and  community  uplift. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  attitude  toward  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  within  a  very  short  while.  Woman  suffrage  will 
make  such  a  study  imperative  since  a  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral principles,  structure,  and  operation  of  our  government  is 
essential  to  intelligent  and  effective  participation  in  political 
affairs.  But  whether  a  formal  exercise  of  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment is  granted  or  not,  this  increasingly  intelligent  and  in- 
terested half  of  our  citizenship  should  know  how  to  utilize 
and  stimulate  the  governmental  agencies  which  so  vitally  affect 
their  lives. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  women  know  no  limit  to 
unselfish  service  in  the  larger  spheres  of  activity  during  a  great 
national  emergency.  This  service,  too,  has  been  characterized 
by  surprising  efficiency  and  unbiased  devotion  to  duty.  From 
the  strategic  position  of  the  humble  housewife  saving  in  the 
wayside  kitchen,  all  the  way  to  the  heroic  efforts  to  maintain 
morale  and  salvage  life  at  the  battle- front,  women  have  vin- 
dicated the  claim  that  their  desire  to  exercise  the  full  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship  is  based  on  the  wish  to  serve  rather 
than  to  win  selfish  advantage.  To  help  to  conserve  this  re- 
source of  civic  power  and  give  it  an  effective  peace-time  ob- 
jective in  making  our  democracy  a  more  perfect  expression  of 
our  ideals  is  the  hope  which  inspires  this  little  publication. 

If  it  satisfies  the  desire  to  know  our  government,  it  will 
fail ;  if  it  stimulates  a  desire  to  understand  how  each  citizen 
may  help  in  achieving  a  more  abundant  life  for  all,  it  will  be 
worth  while. 
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reason,  it  is  urgently  advised  that  each  club  supply  itself  with 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  books  mentioned  below.  A  full  set  can 
be  obtained  for  about  $6.00.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these 
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"Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States,"  by  W. 

J.  Peele,  published  by  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond, 

Va.,  price  $.60. 

"North  Carolina  Blue  Book,"  published  by  the  N.  C.  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  N.  C,  free  upon  request.    Edition  of  1918. 

"Directory  of  State  and  County  Officials  of  North  Carolina,"  1919, 
published  by  the  N.  C.  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  free 
upon  request. 

"N.  C.  Club  Year  Book,"  1917-18,  1918-19,  by  the  North  Carolina  Club, 
published  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  free  upon  request. 

Publications  of  the  various  Boards  and  Commissions  of  the  State 
government,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  free  upon  request. 

A  copy  of  the  "North  Carolina  Manual,"  1919,  by  the  N.  C.  Historical 
Commission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  preparation  of  particular 
programs.  Additional  material  for  a  more  exhaustive  treatment 
of  any  topic  may  be  secured  from  the  same  source.  No  charge 
except  postage  each  way. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  OUTLINE 


Someone  warmly  interested  in  suffrage  for  women  recently 
remarked,  "If  women  are  not  willing  to  do  some  real  work  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  to  vote  intelligently,  it  would  be 
a  fatal  argument  against  woman  suffrage."  This  outline 
assumes  that  they  are  willing  to  devote  some  effort  to  such  a 
study,  whether  they  vote  or  not.  The  plan  submitted  here, 
however,  is  made  as  easy  as  possible,  to  arrive  at  real  results, 
and  the  amount  of  reading,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  is  clearly  indicated.  A  simple  outline  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  each  topic  is  given,  but 
this  is  not  intended  as  a  fixed  guide.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  formal  paper  be  prepared  on  each  subject  suggested.  Some 
members  might  present  a  topic  more  effectively  in  an  informal 
talk.  If  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  change,  the  club 
should  not  hesitate  to  deviate  from  the  plan. 

The  subject  matter  for  each  meeting  is  not  well-balanced 
in  every  case,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  questions  suggested  for 
discussion  will  absorb  the  interest  at  such  times.  In  fact,  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  will  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  program  if  the  subjects  are  properly  presented,  and  the 
members  make  some  preparation  beforehand. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  studies  undertaken  by  the  club,  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  lecturers  from  the  University  Ex- 
tension Bureau,  the  State  College  for  Women,  and  doubtless 
from  other  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  who  would 
come  for  their  travelling  expenses.  These  lectures  would 
probably  be  of  general  interest,  and,  for  that  reason,  might 
be  given  in  the  evening  and  opened  to  the  public.  Almost 
every  community,  too,  has  a  number  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens with  practical  experience  in  political  life,  such  as  lawyers, 
public  officials,  and  party  leaders,  who  would  be  glad  to  serve 
the  clubs  in  this  way.  Any  of  the  subjects  suggested  below 
might  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  studies  in  citizen- 
ship : 
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L    Suffrage:    Its  Opportunities  and  Obligations. 

2.  The  Origin  and  General  Nature  of  Our  Government : 
The  Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Relation  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Government  of 
North  Carolina. 

4.  History  of  the  Development  of  Our  Present  System  of 
Law. 

5.  Recent  Reforms  in  Our  State  Law. 

6.  Sex  Discriminations  in  Our  Law. 

7.  Laws  Relating  to  Children  and  the  Juvenile  Courts. 

8.  Court  Procedure  in  North  Carolina. 

9.  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States  and  their  Prin- 
ciples. (This  might  be  presented  by  a  representative  of  each 
party.) 

10.  The  Operation  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  other  States 
and  Nations. 

11.  International  Government  or  the  League  of  Nations. 

12.  Women  in  Industry :  Their  Achievements  and  Prob- 
lems. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth." — Lowell. 

As  a  war  shibboleth,  "Making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy" marshalled  a  force  of  man-power  among  free  and  aspir- 
ing peoples  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  disciplined 
efficiency  of  military  autocracy.  The  faith  it  bred  among  us 
who  had  tasted  it  and  the  hope  which  it  inspired  in  those  who 
yearned  for  it,  touched  this  host  of  liberty-loving  peoples  with 
a  compelling  enthusiasm.  The  swift  victory  which  it  brought 
has  removed  the  strait- jacket  of  war  compulsion  and  has  left 
us  bewildered  with  the  infinite  meaning  of  the  ideal  for  which 
we  fought  and  the  overwhelming  reality  of  the  forward-look- 
ing changes  which  democracy  requires  in  our  present  day  life. 

One  of  these  changes  was  indicated  by  President  Wilson 
just  as  the  tide  of  war  was  turning  in  June,  1918,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  full  and  sincere  democratic  recon- 
structure  of  the  world,  for  which  we  are  striving,  and  which 
we  are  determined  to  bring  about  at  any  cost,  will  not  have 
been  completely  or  adequately  attained  until  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  suffrage,  and  only  by  that  action  can  the  nations 
of  the  world  realize  for  the  future  generations  the  full  ideal 
force  of  opinion  or  the  full  humane  force  of  action."  But  the 
extension  of  suffrage  to  women  assumes  either  that  women 
have  changed  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  vote,  or  that 
life  has  changed  so  radically  under  the  complicated  play  of 
economic  and  social  forces  that  they  can  no  longer  be  omitted 
from  the  electorate  without  seriously  weakening  the  social 
structure.  A  little  consideration  will  probably  indicate  that 
both  of  these  changes  have  taken  place. 

The  liberal  movement  which  gained  such  momentum  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  opened  to  woman  many  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  practical  endeavor  which  were 
formerly  denied  her.   The  result  for  her  has  been  an  informed 
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mind,  an  intelligent  interest,  and  a  practical  touch  with  the 
living  issues  and  vital  problems  of  every-day  life  comparable 
to  that  of  men.  This  change  in  the  educational  opportunities 
of  women,  which  has  equipped  them  with  civic  knowledge  and 
interest,  has  been  attended  and,  in  many  cases,  preceded  by  a 
revolution  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  which  has 
created  new  spheres  of  action  for  woman,  calling  for  political 
safeguards,  or  has  exposed  her  domestic  domain  to  the  play 
of  such  varied  forces  and  influences  that,  if  our  homes  and 
their  priceless  treasures  are  to  be  preserved,  she  must  have 
power  to  defend  commensurate  with  her  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  need. 

In  order  that  political  power  may  become  effective,  it  is 
necessary  for  those  who  exercise  it  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  operation  as  well  as  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  government.  "Democracy  means  more  than  the 
right  of  citizens  to  participate  in  government."  It  signifies  a 
well-ordered  intelligence  and  an  acute  sense  of  self-sacrificing 
responsibility.  The  series  of  outlines  which  follows  is  an 
effort  to  supply  to  the  women  of  North  Carolina  the  knowl- 
edge essential  to  participation  in  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs. There  are  a  few  fundamental  features  about  our  gov- 
ernment which  should  be  clearly  in  mind  before  the  study  is 
undertaken. 

Our  democracy  is  applied  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 
That  is,  the  voters  elect  representatives  to  express  and  enforce 
their  will  instead  of  doing  this  for  themselves.  It  is  clear  that 
the  only  way  to  make  such  a  system  operate  with  any  degree 
of  success  is  for  the  voters  to  select  their  representatives  with 
deliberate  care,  and  then  hold  them  rigidly  responsible  for 
efficient  performance  of  duty. 

Government  was  originally  conceived  only  as  an  agency  of 
restraint,  to  keep  people  from  doing  certain  things.  This  nega- 
tive function  is  still  recognized,  and  is  even  considered  by 
some  conservative  minds  as  the  only  legitimate  function  of 
political  power,  but  progressive  nations  are  beginning  to  insist 
that  their  governments  undertake  positive  measures  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  social  will  along  lines  of  enrichment  and  en- 
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largement.  As  we  learn  more  and  more  to  exercise  restraint 
through  individual  self-control,  this  positive  function  of  gov- 
ernment will  manifest  itself  with  increasing  frequency  in  laws 
that  enlarge  a  youth's  earning  capacity  and  stimulate  produc- 
tive enterprise,  rather  than  in  laws  that  punish  vagrancy  and 
theft ;  in  laws  for  the  creation  of  a  more  beautiful  environment 
which  will  build  morality  into  the  soul  of  a  people,  rather  than 
in  statutes  which  recognize  immorality  as  a  necessary  evil 
and  discourage  it  by  making  the  plight  of  the  guilty  as  repul- 
sive as  possible. 

Our  government  is  dual  in  nature.  We  won  our  independ- 
ence as  a  group  of  colonies  temporarily  cooperating  in  a  revo- 
lutionary enterprise  against  Great  Britain.  When  these  inde- 
pendent states  decided  to  form  a  permanent  cooperative  ar- 
rangement known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  they  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  all  the  power  not  required  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  The  result  was  that  we  have  two  govern- 
mental organizations,  each  operating  in  the  sphere  allotted  to 
it  in  the  constitution.  The  national  government  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Washington  is  a  government  with  powers  delegated  to 
it  by  the  states  for  the  regulation  of  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all.  The  states  reserve  all  other  powers,  exercising 
them  through  state  governments  or  delegating  them  to  local 
governmental  units,  such  as  counties,  cities  and  towns.  As 
communication  and  exchange  between  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral states  has  become  more  frequent  and  their  interdepend- 
ence increasingly  vital,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional government  to  extend  its  control  to  a  greater  number 
of  activities  and  conditions.  This  will  doubtless  continue,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  function  of  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  thereby  rendered  less  important.  In  fact,  their 
sphere  of  action  is  teeming  with  such  a  vast  number  of  prob- 
lems of  every  day  concern,  that  they  can  hardly  answer  all  the 
calls  of  their  citizens  for  organization  and  guidance  in  cooper- 
ative endeavor.  These  outline  studies,  in  harmony  with  this 
situation,  are  arranged  in  three  groups :  National,  State,  and 
Local  Government. 
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FIRST  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  Legislative  Department  of  the  National  Government 

The  legislative  department  or  Congress  is  the  law-mak- 
ing body  of  our  nation.  It  is  here  that  the  will  of  the  citizens 
with  respect  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  well-being 
of  the  people  is  expressed  through  chosen  representatives.  In 
making  laws,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  rash  and  hasty 
action.  As  a  protection  against  such  a  danger,  a  constitution, 
to  which  all  laws  must  conform,  was  adopted  when  the  na- 
tional government  was  organized.  Of  course,  this  document 
would  prevent  progress  unless  it  were  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  process  of  amendment 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  a  deliberate  and  unmistakable 
demand  of  the  people  expressed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
gress and  three-fourths  of  the  states.  To  further  insure  care 
and  deliberation  in  making  the  laws,  Congress  was  composed 
of  two  houses :  the  Senate,  or  upper  house,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  lower  house.  The  safety  secured  by  the 
provision  that  a  law  must  be  passed  in  identical  form  by  a 
majority  of  both  houses  and  then  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  it  goes  into  operation,  has  its  corresponding  dis- 
advantage since  it  makes  ready  action  in  an  emergency 
difficult. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:  The  Election  and  Organization  of  Congress 
Outline  : 

1.  The  composition  and  relation  of  the  two  Houses. 

2.  Qualifications,  term    of    office,    privileges,    and    compensation  of 

members. 

3.  Method  of  election : 

a.  Senate :  recent  change  in  method. 

b.  House  of  Representatives :  apportionment,  districts,  "Gerry- 

mandering," nomination  and  election  of  candidates. 
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c.  Contested  elections,  exclusion  of  members,   the  filling  of 
vacancies. 

4.  Sessions  of  Congress :  long  and  short  terms,  special  sessions. 

5.  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 

References  : 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  241-245. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  8. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  163-170. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  14. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Congress 

Outline  : 

1.  Special  powers  of  each  House: 

a.  Of  the  Senate:  confirmation  of  appointments,  ratification  of 

treaties,  trial  of  impeachment  cases,  etc. 

b.  Of  the  House  of  Representatives :  initiation  of  Revenue  and 

appropriation  bills,  election  of  the  President,  initiation 
of  impeachment  proceedings,  etc. 

2.  General  powers : 

a.  Financial :  taxation,  expenditure,  monetary  system. 

b.  War:  declaration  of  war,  army  and  navy. 

c.  Commerce:  foreign  and  domestic. 

d.  Territorial :  acquisition  and  control  of  territory,  admission  of 

states. 

e.  Creation  of  courts  and  executive  departments. 

f .  Miscellaneous  powers :  naturalization,  postal  service,  patents, 

etc. 

g.  Power  to  over-ride  the  veto  of  the  President. 

3.  Implied  powers : 

a.  Elasticity  and  the  extension  of  power. 

b.  The  "necessary  and  proper"  and  "general  welfare"  clauses. 

4.  Powers  denied  to  Congress. 

References  : 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  9. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  165-168,  174. 
James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chaps.  15,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  21. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 
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Third  Paper.  By. 


Subject:  The  Method  of  Enacting  Laws 
Outline  : 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  chambers  of  the  two  Houses. 

2.  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

a.  The  Speaker  and  his  power. 

b.  Introduction  and  reference  of  bills. 

c.  The  committee  system. 

d.  Debates  and  method  of  voting. 

3.  Procedure  in  the  Senate: 

a.  Similarities  to  House  procedure. 

b.  Differences  from  House  procedure. 

4.  Final  enactment  of  bills :  President's  relation  to  the  process. 

References  : 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  170-174. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  16. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,  Chap.  9. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  3. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  244-249. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  a  congressman  necessarily  be  a  lawyer? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  re-electing  congress- 

men for  a  number  of  terms? 

3.  The  chairmanship  of  committees  in  Congress  is  determined  by 

seniority.    What  is  the  weakness  in  this  method? 

4.  Does  your  representative  in  Congress  really  represent  the  wishes  of 

your  district?    If  not,  how  can  he  be  made  to  do  so? 
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SECOND  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  Executive  Department  of  the  National  Government 

The  executive  department  of  the  national  government  is 
the  law-enforcing  department.  Its  head  is  the  President,  who 
is  considered  the  highest  officer  in  our  political  organization. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  typifies  in  his  person 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  government  as  it  touches  the 
citizens  in  the  process  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  foreigners 
he  would  be  considered  the  highest  officer  because  he  is  the 
point  of  contact  between  our  government  and  that  of  other 
nations.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he 
focuses  our  national  purpose  and  strength  when  our  existence 
is  threatened.  Another  element  which  accounts  for  his  impor- 
tance in  our  governmental  structure  is  his  power  to  veto  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:  The  Choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
Outline  : 

1.  Qualifications,  term  of  office,  compensation. 

2.  Method  of  election : 

a.  Nomination — primaries  and  conventions. 

b.  Campaigns. 

c.  The  election. 

d.  The  electoral  college. 

3.  Inauguration. 

4.  Presidential  succession : 

a.  Vice-President. 

b.  Cabinet  officers. 

5.  Method  of  impeachment. 

References  : 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  11. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  248-252. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chaps.  22,  23. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15,  pp.  177-184. 
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Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President 
Outline  : 

1.  The  general  execution  of  the  law. 

2.  Military  powers: 

a.  Participation  in  a  declaration  of  war. 

b.  Commander-in-chief  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 

3.  Power  of  appointment  and  removal. 

a.  Civil  service. 

4.  Relation  to  the  process  of  law-making: 

a.  Messages  to  Congress. 

b.  Veto  power. 

c.  Power  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress. 

5.  Control  of  relations  with  other  nations: 

a.  Treaties. 

b.  Recognition  of  new  governments  in  other  nations. 

c.  Reception  and  dismissal  of  diplomats. 

6.  Power  of  pardon  and  reprieve. 

References  : 

Boynton,  "School   Civics,"   Chap.  11. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15. 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  252-255. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  24. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  4. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Cabinet,  or  the  Assistants  of  the 
President  in  Enforcing  the  Law 

Outline  : 

L  The  relation  of  cabinet  officers  to  the  President. 

2.  The  historical  development  of  the  cabinet. 

3.  The  organization  and  duties  of  each  department. 

a.  State  Department,  Secretary  of  State. 

b.  Treasury  Department,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

c.  War  Department,  Secretary  of  War. 

d.  Department  of  Justice,  Attorney  General. 

e.  Post-office  Department,  Postmaster  General. 

f.  Navy  Department,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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g.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

h.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

i.  Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
j.  Department  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

4.  Unattached  activities :  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Federal 
Trade  Commission ;  Federal  Reserve  Board ;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; etc. 

References  : 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  255-260. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  12. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  15. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  25. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  5. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  qualities  should  a  President  possess  in  view  of  the  powers  and 

duties  of  that  office? 

2.  By  what  method  could  a  group  of  citizens  make  a  protest  effective 

in  case  the  postal  service  is  unsatisfactory? 

3.  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  creation  of  Departments  of  Edu- 

cation and  Public  Health  in  the  President's  Cabinet? 
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THIRD  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  Judicial  Department  of  the  National  Government 

In  the  process  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  faced  with  many  questions.  For  example :  What  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  law?  What  is  just  in  the  cases  to 
which  the  law  is  supposed  to  apply?  And  which  law  should 
be  applied  in  a  particular  case  ?  Furthermore,  laws  sometimes 
appear  to  conflict  with  one  another,  or  seem  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation. 
Officials  once  in  office,  too,  may  become  arbitrary  or  biased 
in  applying  the  laws.  To  guarantee  fair  and  equal  treatment 
to  every  citizen  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and  his 
government,  courts  are  established  to  interpret  the  laws  and 
apply  them  in  specific  cases  in  harmony  with  principles  of 
justice.  In  other  words,  the  courts  act  as  umpires  in  the  game 
of  organized  social  life.  There  are  two  systems  of  courts  in 
our  country :  the  state  courts,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  laws 
of  the  states  (to  be  explained  later),  and  the  federal  courts, 
to  apply  the  laws  of  the  national  government. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Supreme  Court 
Outline  : 

1.  The  necessity  for  a  system  of  federal  courts  in  addition  to  the 

state  courts. 

2.  Appointment,  tenure,  removal  of  judges,  etc. 

3.  Organization  and  officials  of  the  court. 

4.  Its  jurisdiction  and  powers. 

5.  Sessions  and  procedure. 

6.  Decisions  and  their  enforcement. 

7.  Dignity  and  influence  of  the  court. 

References  : 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  13. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  26. 
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Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  260-263. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  193-195. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Inferior  and  Special  Courts 
Outline  : 

1.  Relation  of  the  inferior  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals:  jurisdiction. 

3.  District  Courts:  jurisdiction  and  procedure. 

4.  Officials  of  the  inferior  courts :  district  attorneys,  marshals,  etc. 

5.  Special  Courts :  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

6.  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Strength  and  defects  in  the  judicial  system. 

References  : 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  13. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  26. 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  262-263. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  195-199. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  judges  be  elected  or  appointed? 

2.  Discuss   the   relative  advantages   of   having  judges   serve   for  a 

term  of  years  or  for  life. 

3.  What  type  of  person  should  a  judge  be? 

4.  It  has  been  proposed  that  judges  be  recalled  from  office  in  case 

their  decisions  do  not  accord  with  public  opinion.  Would  this 
be  a  wise  provision? 
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FOURTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  State  Government:  Legislative  and  Executive 
Departments 

The  authority  necessary  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  our  welfare  as  a  nation,  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
unity  among  the  several  states,  is  granted  under  the  consti- 
tution to  the  federal  government.  All  powers  which  were 
not  given  over  by  the  states  for  this  purpose  were  retained  by 
the  states  or  the  people  in  the  states.  This  means  that  many 
of  the  most  vital  matters  affecting  the  relations  of  citizens 
and  their  well-being  in  a  community  are  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  In  fact,  the  great  body  of  regulations  pertaining 
to  property,  contracts,  crimes,  education,  health,  highways, 
labor  conditions,  and  care  of  unfortunate  people  is  the  work 
of  the  state  government.  There  is  such  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  structure  of  the  national  and  state  governments 
that  less  time  need  be  spent  on  this  phase  of  the  topic. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:  The  State  Legislature 
Outline  : 

1.  The  election  and  organization  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  relation. 

2.  Sessions  and  procedure. 

3.  Restrictions  upon  the  Legislature. 

4.  Process  of  law-making.    Special  powers  of  each  House. 

5.  Direct  legislation :  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

References  : 

Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  Chap.  5. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  19-53. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  11-16. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  276-281. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  117-124,  29-30. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  208-211,  125-130. 
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Second  Paper.  By. 


Subject:   Executive  Department  of  the  State 

Outline  : 

1.  General  function. 

2.  The  Governor. 

a.  Election,  term,  qualifications,  and  salary. 

b.  Powers :  executive,  appointive,  legislative,  pardon. 

3.  Other  executive  officers :  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 

Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  At- 
torney General,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Printing,  Insurance  Commissioner. 

4.  Boards  and  Commissions :  Corporation  Commission,  Road  Commis- 

mission,  State  Board  of  Health,  Historical  Commission,  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, State  Board  of  Examiners,  Library  Commission,  Build- 
ing Commission,  Geological  Survey,  etc. 

References  : 

1.  Peele,  "Civil  Government,"  Chap.  6. 

2.  North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  57-69,  83-151. 

3.  Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  282-285. 

4.  Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  124-128. 

5.  Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  211-214. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  type  of  person  who  now  represents  you  in  the  Legislature  such 

as  to  assure  wise  legislation? 

2.  If  legislation  on  any  subject  is  desired  by  the  people  of  the  state, 

how  may  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Legislature? 

3.  Would  it  be  wise  to  give  our  Governor  the  same  power  of  veto 

which  the  President  has  ? 

4.  Should  the  Governor  exercise  alone  the  pardoning  power? 

5.  Through  what  channels  would  you  proceed  if  your  county  desired 

advice  and  assistance  in  road-building? 
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FIFTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  State  Department:  Judicial  Department 

The  courts  of  the  state  are  the  agencies  which  determine 
and  punish  violations  of  the  law  (criminal  cases),  and  adjust 
and  enforce  decisions  where  the  claims  of  citizens  are  in 
conflict  (civil  cases).  It  is  here  that  the  cherished  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  given  expression,  and  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  liberty  of  persons  accused  of  wrong-doing. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:   The  State  Judiciary 

Outline  : 

1.  The  system  of  courts: 

a.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

b.  Municipal  courts. 

c.  Juvenile  courts. 

d.  Superior  courts. 

e.  Supreme  Court. 

f.  Special  courts. 

2.  Judges  of  the  various  courts: 

a.  Election,  tenure,  duties,  and  salary. 

3.  Relation  of  the  state  courts  to  the  federal  courts. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  judicial  office. 

References  : 

Peele,  "Civil  Government  in  North  Carolina,"  Chap.  7. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  pp.  73-78. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  Chap.  7. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chap.  6. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  128-133. 
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PART  TWO 

Lecture:  An  Explanation  of  the  Procedure  in  our  State 
Courts  by  a  Local  Lawyer 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  for  establishing  separate  courts  for  children? 

2.  Juries  cannot  render  verdicts  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Do  you 

think  this  a  necessary  safeguard? 

3.  Should  women  serve  on  juries? 

4.  There  is  a  salaried  official  to  prosecute  people  on  trial.    A  lawyer 

is  assigned,  without  compensation,  to  defend  them  if  they  are 
unable  to  employ  one.  Should  there  not  be  a  salaried  official  to 
defend  them  also? 
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SIXTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  County  Government  in  North  Carolina 

Our  state  has  been  divided  into  one  hundred  counties  in 
order  to  apply  the  laws  more  effectively  and  to  give  the  people 
living  in  the  same  locality  an  opportunity  to  organize  them- 
selves for  the  promotion  of  their  peculiar  local  interests. 
Where  people  are  more  thickly  settled,  as  in  New  England, 
towns  supply  this  need,  but  because  of  the  predominance  of 
agriculture  in  the  South,  our  population  was  so  scattered  that 
it  was  necessary  to  organize  local  government  in  units  extend- 
ing over  wider  areas.  For  this  reason,  the  county  has  been,  up 
to  this  time,  our  most  important  unit  of  local  government. 
New  counties  are  created  by  the  state  legislature  whenever 
the  convenience  of  the  people  clearly  demands  it,  and  when 
conditions  change  to  such  an  extent  that  more  effective  civic 
co-operation  can  be  secured  by  reducing  areas  and  revising 
existing  boundaries. 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:   The  Organization  of  the  County  Government 
Outline  : 

1.  The  officials  of  the  county,  and  their  duties : 

a.  County  Commissioners. 

b.  Sheriff. 

c.  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

d.  Register  of  Deeds. 

e.  Coroner. 

f.  Surveyor. 

g.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

h.  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 

i.  County  Health  Officer, 
j.  Other  officers. 
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2.  The  subdivisions  of  the  county: 

a.  Townships,  school  districts,  precincts,  etc. 

3.  County  institutions : 

a.  Court-house,  jail,  county  home,  etc. 

References  : 

North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1917-18. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  19. 

Peele,  "Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  124-127. 
Inquiries  of  your  county  officials. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:  A  Map  of  the  County 

1.  Location  of  the  principal  highways. 

2.  Arrangement  of  townships. 

3.  Location  of  schools  and  churches. 

4.  Location  of  county  institutions  and  community  centers. 

PART  TWO 

Lecture.    By  (A  local  lawyer) 

Subject:  An  Explanation  of  the  Practical  Relations  of 
the  Various  County  Officers  to  the  Citizens 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  As  our  rural  sections  become  more  thickly  settled,  would  it  not  be 

better  to  organize  them  as  communities  rather  than  depend  on 
the  county  government  for  preserving  order,  promoting  health, 
and  initiating  new  social  activities? 

2.  How  do  your  county  institutions  compare  with  those  of  other 

counties  ? 

3.  Is  there  accurate  birth  and  death  registration  in  your  county? 

4.  If  you  should  purchase  a  piece  of  property,  where  would  the  deed 

be  recorded?    Why  is  it  important  to  record  a  deed? 

5.  Discuss  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of 

the  duties  of  each  county  officer. 

6.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  a  county  library  to  supply 

good  reading  and  information  to  the  people  and  the  officials 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  county? 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  Municipal  Government:  Types  and  Functions 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  the  rapid  concentration  of  population  in  cities.  This 
brings  about  a  closeness  of  contact  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  exercise  a  control  and  undertake  many 
activities  which  are  unknown  in  the  rural  districts.  These 
densely  populated  areas  are  organized  as  town  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  given  power  to  enforce  authority  subject  to  the 
limitations  stated  in  the  charters  which  are  granted  to  them 
when  they  are  created  by  the  state  legislature.  In  these  com- 
munities it  is  essential  that  streets  be  opened  up,  cleaned  and 
lighted,  protection  from  fire  provided,  sanitary  arrangements 
maintained,  and  other  needs  peculiar  to  crowded  conditions 
supplied.  These  matters  require  a  greater  expenditure  of 
money  in  proportion  to  population  than  either  the  county, 
state,  or  national  government,  and  they  touch  life  more  closely ; 
consequently,  every  citizen  should  be  keenly  interested  in  hav- 
ing his  municipal  government  as  efficient  as  it  can  be  made. 
Yet  it  is  notoriously  weak.  Recently  there  has  developed  a 
great  interest  in  devising  a  form  of  city  government  which  will 
more  readily  and  effectively  serve  the  people,  and  do  it  in  an 
economic  way.  This  movement  expressed  itself  in  our  state 
in  the  enactment  of  Chapters  136  and  138  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  1917. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:   Types  of  City  Government 

Outline  : 

1.  Mayor  and  Council  Type. 

a.  Characteristics. 

b.  Strong  points. 

c.  Weaknesses. 
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2.  Commission  Form. 

a.  Organization  and  division  of  functions. 

b.  Strength  and  weaknesses. 

3.  City  Manager  Plan. 

a.  The  control  of  the  city  manager. 

b.  The  powers  of  the  city  manager. 

c.  Advantages  of  this  plan. 

References  : 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  174-180. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  26-28,  36-40. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  304-315,  320-325. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,  pp.  103-112. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  64-69. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:   Activities  and  Problems  of  a  City  Government 
Outline  : 

1.  Activities. 

a.  Public  Safety :  police  and  fire  departments. 

b.  Streets,  sewers,  water,  and  lights. 

c.  Schools  and  libraries. 

d.  Health  and  sanitation. 

e.  Parks  and  playgrounds. 

f.  Finances :  taxes,  assessments,  expenditures. 

g.  Charity  and  other  activities. 

2.  Problems. 

a.  Housing. 

b.  City  planning. 

c.  Health. 

d.  Moral  problems. 

e.  Marketing. 

f.  Public  ownership. 

g.  Finances:  Debts,  etc. 

References  : 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  180-200. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  315-320. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  28-36. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  100-103,  112-115. 
Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  63,  64. 
North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1919. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 


1.  Does  a  person's  views  on  national  political  questions  affect  his  fit- 

ness for  a  position  in  a  city  government? 

2.  What  qualifications  should  a  person  have  to  manage  efficiently  the 

various  parts  of  the  business  of  a  city? 

3.  Should  a  street  car  company  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  streets 

without  some  payment  to  the  city? 

4.  As  cities  increase  in  size,  the  degree  of  acquaintance  among  the 

citizens  decreases.  What  problem  does  this  raise  in  electing 
officers  ? 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 


Date    Place  

Topic:  Municipal  Government:  The  Government  of  Your 
Own  City 

No  government  comes  so  close  to  your  own  every  day  wel- 
fare as  does  the  government  of  the  municipality  in  which  you 
live.  Such  things  as  supplying  pure  water  at  low  rates,  laying 
sewers,  cleaning  and  lighting  streets,  providing  sanitary  mark- 
ets, inspecting  meat  and  milk,  maintaining  parks,  and  making 
plans  for  the  beautification  and  future  growth  of  your  city  may 
be  prosaic  tasks  but  they  touch  the  very  heart  of  life.  It  is 
here  that  citizenship  is  given  its  severest  and  fairest  test.  If 
we  do  not  show  enough  intelligent  interest  in  civic  affairs  to 
make  the  government  of  our  own  immediate  environment 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  a  clean  and  efficient  way, 
how  can  we  be  trusted  to  participate  in  the  control  of  the 
larger  realms  of  political  organization? 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:  History  of  Your  Town 

Outline  : 

1.  Increase  in  population. 

2.  Extension  of  the  limits. 

3.  Changes  in  the  government : 

a.  In  the  form. 

b.  In  the  personnel. 

4.  Prospects  for  the  future. 

References  : 

Interviews  with  older  citizens. 
Census  reports. 
Records  of  the  town. 
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Second  Paper.  By. 


Subject:  Present  Organization  of  Your  Municipal 
Government 

Outline  : 

1.  The  form  of  the  government. 

2.  The  departments  of  the  government:  Their  functions. 

3.  Officers. 

a.  Names,  terms,  duties,  and  salaries. 

References  : 

The  town  charter. 
Interview  with  officials. 
Records  of  the  government. 
Files  of  the  newspapers. 

PART  TWO 

Lecture.  By  

(Mayor  or  other  city  official.) 

Subject:   The  Policy  and  Achievements  of  the  Present 
Administration 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  new  activities  has  your  municipal  government  undertaken  as 

it  has  increased  in  size? 

2.  What  others  should  it  take  up  if  it  continues  to  grow? 

3.  Is  your  city  following  any  plan  in  its  development  which  will  assure 

pride  in  its  beauty  and  convenience  in  the  years  ahead,  or  is  it 
allowing  selfish  motives  and  short-sightedness  to  sacrifice  com- 
munity interest? 

4.  Who  owns  the  water  system?    The  electric  lighting  system?  Is 

the  service  satisfactory?    If  not,  why? 
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NINTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  The  Party  System 

People  honestly  differ  as  to  the  course  and  method  which 
the  government  should  pursue  with  respect  to  many  questions. 
It  may  be  that  some  want  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  roads  or  schools,  while  others  think  that  taxes  are 
too  high  already.  One  group  will  insist  that  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
county  instead  of  being  chosen  by  a  board  selected  by  the  state 
authorities.  Throughout  our  history,  men  have  differed  on 
the  tariff  question,  and  just  now  there  is  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  our  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  in  such  differences  of  view  that  we  have  the  basis  of  poli- 
tical parties,  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  general  agreement  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  their  will  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
of  the  opposing  group. 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Party  Organization  and  Methods 
Outline  : 

1.  General  committees  and  their  function : 

a.  National  committee. 

b.  State  committee. 

c.  Local  committee. 

2.  Executive  committee  and  its  duties :  national,  state,  local. 

3.  The  chairmen  of  committees,  their  duties  and  powers. 

4.  The  party  platform. 

5.  The  "machine,"  the  "boss,"  the  "ring." 

6.  Party  discipline  and  rewards. 

7.  The  formation  of  new  parties. 

8.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  party  system. 
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References  : 

Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  115-120. 
Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  Chap.  22. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  47,  50-52. 
Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  4. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  Chaps.  12  and  13. 
Inquiries  as  to  local  conditions. 

PART  TWO 

Talks  by  Local  Leaders  of  Each  Party 

Subject:  What  My  Party  Stands  for 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  From  your  observation,  are  party  organizations  being  used  for 

public  or  private  ends? 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  of  being  independent  in  politics? 

3.  Is  there  any  more  reason  for  adhering  to  party  affiliation  in  national 

elections  than  in  local  elections? 

4.  "My  party,  right  or  wrong."    Is  there  any  justification  for  this 

attitude  ? 

5.  If  you  disapprove  your  party's  position  or  methods,  is  it  better  to 

reform  it  from  within  or  from  without? 

6.  The  present  parties  are  more  than  a  half  century  old.    Is  there 

any  need  for  a  new  party  alignment? 
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TENTH  MEETING 


Date    Place   

Topic:  Elections,  or  the  Process  of  Choosing  Public  Officials 

The  government  becomes  a  living  body  only  when  laws 
are  enacted  and  officials  chosen  to  put  them  into  operation. 
Enacting  laws  in  a  democracy  involves  choosing  representa- 
tives to  form  legislative  bodies  which  shall  embody  the  will 
of  the  people  in  the  laws  they  make.  These  laws,  however, 
will  have  little  effect  unless  they  are  enforced  by  honest  and  ef- 
ficient officers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them.  As  was  shown 
in  the  study  of  the  party  system,  citizens  differ  in  their  views 
of  what  the  laws  should  be,  and  what  persons  are  best  fitted 
to  carry  them  out.  Each  party  which  is  formed  as  a  result  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  makes  an  earnest  effort  to  convince 
the  voters  that  its  views  and  candidates  are  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  These  rival  claims  are  brought  to 
a  test  in  elections  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  supposed 
to  prevail.  This  will  be  true  only  when  all  who  are  capable 
of  voting  wisely,  have  that  right  and  exercise  it  honestly  and 
intelligently. 

PART  ONE 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:   Pre-election  Activities 

Outline  : 

1.  The  nomination  of  candidates : 

a.  The  convention  system. 

b.  The  primary  system. 

c.  The  mixed  system. 

2.  The  platform. 

3.  The  campaign : 

a.  Speech-making. 

b.  Literature. 

c.  Advertising. 
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d.  Political  clubs. 

e.  Forecasts. 

f.  Campaign  funds. 

4.  The  educational  value  of  a  campaign. 

References  : 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  97-105. 

Forman  and  Shuler,  "The  Woman  Voter's  Manual,"  pp.  80-85. 

Boynton,  "School  Civics,"  pp.  360-365. 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  pp.  32-37. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  47-51. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:   The  Election 

Outline  : 

1.  Qualification  of  voters. 

2.  Registration. 

3.  Dates  and  election  officials. 

4.  Types  of  ballots : 

a.  The  party  ballot. 

b.  The  Australian  ballot. 

5.  Process  of  voting. 

6.  Counting  the  ballots. 

7.  Declaring  the  result. 

References  : 

Guitteau,  "Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  Chap.  3. 
Ashley,  "The  New  Civics,"  pp.  106-112. 

James  and  Sanford,  "Government  in  State  and  Nation,"  pp.  43-47. 
The  State  Election  Law. 

(Secure  from  a  local  lawyer) 
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PART  TWO 

Illustration  of  the  actual  process  of  voting  by  the  members 
of  the  Club,  assisted  by  an  experienced  person. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  "One  man  at  the  primary  is  worth  ten  at  the  election."  What 

ground  is  there  for  this  statement? 

2.  The  election  is  held  through  a  series  of  days  in  England  and  on 

holidays  on  the  continent.    Do  you  think  this  is  wise? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  the  following  be  used  as  a  qualification  for 

suffrage:  Age?  Race?  Education?  Property?  Length  of 
residence?  Sex? 

4.  We  vote  for  two  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  na- 

tional government,  and  for  over  a  dozen  in  the  state  Executive 
Department.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  elect  a  governor  and  let 
him  appoint  the  others  ? 
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home,  such  as  convenient  running  water  and  water  carriage  sewerage 
systems  for  farm  houses  and  rural  districts  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  model  power  plant  mentioned  above. 

Important  to  every  citizen  are  the  living  conditions  under  which  he 
works.  The  University  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  advise  regarding 
beating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  safety  in  country  homes  and  schools. 
Individual  farmers  and  small  country  communities  are  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  service. 

RURAL  TELEPHONES 

Every  farmer's  home  should  have  a  telephone!  One  naturally  thinks 
of  a  telephone  system  as  something  that  is  suited  only  to  a  city  or  town, 
but  there  is  no  practical  reason  why  this  great  convenience  should  not 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country  just  as  well  as  by  those  who 
live  in  towns  and  cities. 

Think  of  the  convenience  of  having  two  neighbors  brought  within  easy 
calling  distance  of  each  other  merely  by  two  tiny  wires  and  a  piece  of 
apparatus  that  works  year  in  and  year  out  with  practically  no  trouble ! 
Think  of  the  convenience  when  a  dozen,  fifteen  or  even  a  group  of  twenty 
such  neighbors  are  connected  so  that  they  can  talk  with  one  another  or 
even  hold  meetings  over  the  phone!  And  then  when  this  whole  group 
is  connected  with  the  long  distance  central  office  of  the  city  it  is  no  longer 
isolated  but  is  brought  within  instant  calling  distance  of  the  entire  state. 

It  is  possible  for  the  farmers  of  any  community  to  get  together  and 
have  their  own  telephone  systems  at  an  expense  which  is  exceedingly 
small  and  well  within  their  reach. 

The  telephone  expert  of  the  division  is  ready  to  offer  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  Kural  Telephone  Companies,  to  assist 
in  selecting  the  proper  apparatus,  and  to  supervise  the  installation  of 
new  systems  and  equipment.  There  will  be  erected  at  the  University  a 
small  demonstration  system  showing  the  method  of  operating  the  various 
typea  of  telephone  apparatus. 
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EXTENSION  LECTURES  FOR  NORTH 
CAROLINA  COMMUNITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  several  years  the  University  has  conducted  a  lecture 
bureau  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  schools  and  other  organizations 
in  obtaining  speakers  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems  incident 
to  their  daily  activities  and  to  interest  them  in  those  things  which 
look  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  things  of  the  spirit.  During  the  participation  of  our  na- 
tion in  the  world  war,  the  University  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  give  special  prominence  to  such  work  as  would  afford  guid- 
ance in  the  popular  solution  of  the  great  problems  which  con- 
fronted our  democracy  at  that  time.  To  this  end  it  offered  in 
addition  to  its  usual  program,  a  number  of  more  extended  lec- 
ture-courses dealing  with  the  causes  and  aspects  of  the  war.  The 
same  plan  will  be  continued,  but  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses  changed  in  that  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  results  of  the  war  in  so  far  as 
they  are  evident  in  our  contemporary  civilization. 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  of  recent  years,  these  courses, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  individual  lectures  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
will  be  furnished  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them  what- 
ever the  size  of  the  community. 

Teachers'  institutes,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade., 
women's  clubs,  Y.M.C.A.  centers,  farmers'  conventions  and 
meetings,  school  boards,  study  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
can  arrange  for  lectures  by  applying  for  them.  The  University 
is  prepared  also  to  extend  its  resources  of  instruction  wherever 
practicable,  to  other  educational  institutions.  Addresses  for  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  school  and  college  commencements,  will 
be  supplied  upon  application,  as  the  need  arises. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

While  attaching  much  importance  to  such  co-operation  with 
individual  organizations  as  is  outlined  above,  the  University  is 
looking  with  still  deeper  interest  to  the  establishment  of  direct 
educational    relations    with    larger    community  organizations 
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formed  by  a  combination  of  all  the  units  of  democracy  and  em- 
bracing members  of  every  class  and  interest.  The  war  has  made 
us  realize  as  never  before  the  imperative  need  of  communal 
organizations  for  constructive  public  service,  and  they  are  rapidly 
being  formed  throughout  the  country.  The  University  regards 
such  community  organizations  as  proper  instrumentalities  of  de- 
mocracy and  earnestly  recommends  that,  in  order  for  these 
agencies  to  effect  the  best  and  most  widely  operative  results, 
they  should  be  representative  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  local 
social  groups  of  men  and  women.  The  University  will  gladly  co- 
operate by  correspondence  or  personally  by  means  of  a  represen- 
tative sent  for  that  purpose,  with  any  community  desiring  to  or- 
ganize a  community  center,  or  with  such  centers  where  they  al- 
ready exist,  and  it  will  endeavor  to  make  them  efficient  forces 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good.  The  possibilities  in- 
herent in  such  a  plan  have  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, Goldsboro,  Kinston,  and  other  cities  where  the  Uni- 
versity's educational  machinery  was  successfully  directed  toward 
the  inspiration  and  enlightenment  of  a  large  group  of  men  and 
women  banded  together  for  service  under  the  leadership  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.  Suggestions  for  putting  such  an  arrange- 
ment into  operation  will  be  furnished  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment, and  the  services  of  a  University  officer  may  be  secured, 
where  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  organization  in  any  com- 
munity in  the  state. 

APPLICATION  AND  TERMS 

Applications  for  lectures  should  be  addressed  to  W.  W.  Pier- 
son,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lecture- Study,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  Since  the  lecturers  are  members  of  the  faculty  and 
are  not  able  to  leave  the  University  at  all  times,  the  application 
should  contain  a  first  and  second  choice  of  lecturer,  subject  and 
date. 

The  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  lecturer  are 
borne  by  the  organization  for  which  the  lecture  is  made.  In  the 
case  of  illustrated  lectures,  there  may  be  an  additional  expense 
for  the  operator  of  the  lantern  if  an  operator  is  not  supplied 
locally. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured  from  these  lec- 
tures, it  is  suggested  that  a  series  of  three  at  least  be  provided 
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for  whenever  possible,  and  that  a  regular  schedule  for  them  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  some  other  convenient  period  of  time 
be  arranged. 

It  is  also  suggested,  if  a  single  organization  or  community  is 
unable  to  meet  the  entire  expense  of  such  a  series,  that  it  com- 
bine with  a  neighboring  organization  or  community  and  there- 
by reduce  the  expense,  as  the  lecturer  could  speak  at  two  or 
possibly  three  neighboring  places  on  the  same  trip.  This  can 
be  done  provided  a  central  committee  arranges  all  the  details 
as  to  schedules  and  sees  that  the  speaker  can  fill  the  dates  with- 
out too  great  difficulty. 

It  is  requested  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  filling  appoint- 
ments be  met  by  the  organization  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
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LECTURE  COURSES 


I.  Citizenship  :  Full  Course. 

The  lectures  in  this  series  are  designed  as  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  discussion  and  information  about  governmental  and 
political  problems  and  affairs — the  study  of  which  has  gathered 
greater  impetus  and  new  purpose  since  the  war.  This  particular 
program  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  organizations  interested 
in  the  woman  suffrage  issue  and  has  been  drafted  for  use  by 
those  following  the  outline  of  Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women. 
The  lectures  may  be  secured  singly  or  in  any  combination  deter- 
mined on  by  the  club. 

1.  Suffrage:  Its  Opportunities  and  Obligations. 

2.  The  Origin  and  General  Nature  of  our  Government: 

The  Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Relation  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Development    of    the    Government    of  North 

Carolina. 

4.  Contemporary  Reforms  in  Government  and  Politics. 

5.  The  Operation  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  Other  States  and  Nations. 

6.  International  Government  or  the  League  of  Nations. 

7.  Women  in  Industry :    Their  Achievements  and  Problems. 

8.  Culture  and  Citizenship. 

II.  Americanization  :  Full  Course. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  offered  for  the  particular  benefit 
of  those  communities  which  have  adopted  the  course  on  Ameri- 
canization— a  study  outline  published  by  the  University  for 
the  use  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
As  in  Course  I,  these  lectures  can  be  taken  singly  or  in  any 
combination  which  may  be  desired. 

1.  Immigration  Problems  in  Legislation  and  Politics. 

2.  Race  Elements  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  New  Aspects  of  the  Negro  Problem. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Education  for  Immigrants  and  Negroes. 

5.  Japanese- American  Relations. 

6.  Immigration  and  Social  Problems. 

7.  Immigration  and  Radicalism. 

8.  Immigration  and  American  Nationality. 
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III.    Problems  of  Democracy  and  Reconstruction. 

The  following  groups  of  lectures  deal  with  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  national  life,  and  attempt  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  new  democracy  which  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation as  a  result  of  the  war.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
series  is  cumulative  in  effect,  passing  from  questions  of  material 
adjustment  to  those  of  social  and  spiritual  reorganization,  but 
each  group  and  ^ach  lecture  constitutes  an  independent  unit, 
and  they  may  be  taken  singly  or  in  any  desired  combination. 

Group  A.    Economic  Problems  of  Peace  and  Reconstruction. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professors  C.  L.  Raper  and  D. 
D.  Carroll. 

1.  The  New  Problems  of  Taxation  in  a  Democracy.  (Raper.) 

2.  Government  Control  of  Industry  in  War  and  Peace.  (Carroll.) 

3.  Democracy  in  Industry.  (Carroll.) 

4.  Our  Attitude  toward  Labor  Unions  and  Strikes.  (Raper.) 

Group  B.    The  South  After  the  War. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  E.  C.  Branson. 

1.  Town  and  Country. 

2.  County  Welfare,  Civic  and  Social. 

3.  After-the-War  Agriculture  in  the  South. 

4.  Industrial  Expansion  in  the  South  After  the  War. 

5.  A   Three-Story   Civilization :    Machine   Efficiency,   Human  Effi- 

ciency, Spiritual  Values. 

Group  C.    The  Social  Program  of  Democracy. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  L.  A.  Williams. 

1.  A  Broadening  Conception  of  Democracy. 

2.  Teaching  Democracy  in  the  Schools. 

3.  The  Program  of  Americanization. 

Group  D.    Prophets  of  the  New  Democracy. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Edwin  Greenlaw. 

1.  Ibsen:  Man  and  the  Devil  of  Compromise. 

2.  Tolstoy:  Man  and  His  Fellows. 

3.  Kropotkin  :  Man  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

4.  Rolland:  Man  Himself. 

5.  Wells :  The  Great  Adventure. 

Group  E.  Politics  and  Government — National  and  International- 
A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professors  Hamilton,  Wagstaff, 
and  Pierson. 
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1.  The  United  States  After  the  War.  (Hamilton.) 

2.  The  International  Relations  of  Italy.  (Wagstaff.) 

3.  The  Problem  of  Russia.  (Wagstaff.) 

4.  The  Problem  of  Imperialism.  (Pierson.) 

IV.    Community  Service. 

The  following  groups  of  lectures  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  reforms  in  our  community  life  and  attempt  an  in- 
spirational interpretation  of  the  possibilities  in  community  games, 
drama,  and  music.  Each  group  is  a  unit,  but  individual  lec- 
tures may  be  secured. 

Group  A.    The  Drama  and  Democracy. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  F.  H.  Koch. 

1.  The  Theater  and  the  People. 

2.  The  Early  English  Folk  Drama. 

3.  Shakespeare  and  the  People. 

4.  The  Community  Drama  (Illustrated). 

5.  Folk  Playmaking  in  North  Carolina  (Illustrated). 

Group  B.    Games  and  Physical  Culture. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Thomas  J.  Browne. 

1.  Organization  of  Physical  Training  in  High  Schools. 

2.  Physical  Training  for  Rural  Schools. 

3.  Plays  and  Games  for  Community  Centers. 

4.  How  to  get  the  Values  of  Military  Training  in  High  Schools  by 

Means  of  Army  Physical  Training. 

5.  Physical  Education  and  Efficiency. 

Group  C.    Community  Music. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Paul  J.  Weaver. 

1.  The  Community  Sing. 

2.  Community  Music  and  Its  Possibilities. 

3.  Life  and  Works  of  Composers  of  Music  (Selected  Individuals). 

Group  D.    Town  and  City  Improvements. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Thorndike  Saville. 

1.  Town  Planning  and  Public  Improvements. 

2.  Housing. 

3.  Water  Supply. 

4.  Sewage,  Garbage  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

5.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health  Administration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LECTURES 

William  Stanley  Bernard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek. 

1.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Sculpture  (Singly  or  in  series.  Il- 

lustrated) . 

2.  What  is  Art?  (Illustrated). 

3.  Greek  Drama. 

4.  Democracy   in  Architecture  (Illustrated). 

John  Manning  Booker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

1.  English  Imperial  Ideals:  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  English 

Ideals  of  Government  as  they  are  working  out  in  the  British 
Empire  (In  three  lectures:  1.  The  White  Colonies;  2.  The 
Black  Dependencies;  3.  Ireland). 

2.  English  Imperial  Ideals  (the  above  in  one  lecture). 

3.  Lord  Dunsany's  Plays. 

4.  William  Butler  Yeats. 

5.  Leonard  Merrick. 

6.  Galsworthy. 

7.  The  Fiction-making  Mind  (Illustrated  from  Boccaccio  and  Mau- 

passant). 

8.  The  Irish  Plays. 

9.  The  Dramatic  Monologue  (Illustrated  from  Tennyson  and  Brown- 

ing). 
10.  Hamlet. 

Eugene  Cunningham  Branson,  A.  M.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Pro- 
fessor of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman. 

2.  Robert  E.  Lee — Christian. 

3.  Come,  Let  Us  Live  with  Our  Children. 

4.  Town  and  Country  Dependencies. 

5.  Social  Housekeeping. 

6.  Our  Landless,  Homeless  Multitudes. 

7.  Twin-born  Social  Menaces. 

8.  Public  Welfare  Tasks  in  Carolina. 

9.  A  Three-Story  Civilization  in  North  Carolina.- 

(A  series  of  five  lectures.    Lecture  Course  III,  Group  B.) 

Dudley  D.  Carroll,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Economics. 
1.  Bolshevism  and  Industrial  Relations. 
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2.  Service  Through  Suffrage. 

3.  Democracy  and  its  Implications. 

4.  "The  Danger  of  Being  Safe." 

5.  Education  for  Business,  or  the  University  and  the  Business  Man. 

(Lectures  4  and  5  are  prepared  primarily  for  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Merchants'  Associations,  and  Business  Men's 
Clubs.) 

6.  Industrial  Surveys :  What  and  Why. 

7.  Work  and  Worship. 

8.  The  Dimensions  of  Life. 

9.  Economic  Problems  of  Peace  and  Reconstruction.    (A  series  of 

two  lectures.    See  Lecture  Course  III,  Group  A.) 

Collier  Cobb,  A.  M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy. 

1.  Latin  America:  a  series  of  five  lectures  (Illustrated). 

a.  The  West  Indies. 

b.  The  Carribean  Lands. 

c.  The  Andean  Countries. 

d.  The  River  Plata  Countries. 

e.  Brazil. 

(This  series  may  be  condensed  into  two  lectures:  a.  "Down 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,"  b.  "The  East  Coast 
of  South  America." 

2.  France:  The  Land  in  the  Making  of  the  People  (Illustrated). 

3.  Beautiful  Italy,  Mother  of  Civilization  (Illustrated). 

4.  Great  Britain  (Illustrated). 

J.  F.  Dashiell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1.  Psychology  and  the  Business  Man. 

2.  Fact  and  Fancy  in  the  Realm  of  Spooks. 

3.  What  We  Know  of  the  Minds  of  Brutes. 

4.  How  Children  Learn. 

5.  Nature  and  Nurture  in  the  Making  of  Men. 
Norman  Foerster,  A.  M.,"  Professor  of  English. 

1.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.  American  Poetry,  1850-1900. 

3.  Nature  in  American  Literature. 

Edwin  Greenlaw,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English. 

1.  School  and  Society. 

2.  Whitman   and  Democracy.    (A   Series   of  Five   Lectures.  See 

Lecture  Course  III,  Group  D.) 
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Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Alumni  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Government. 

1.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  Product  of  Democracy. 

2.  The  Real  Abraham  Lincoln. 

3.  The  Locality  as  a  Field  for  Historical  Investigation. 

4.  The  Question  of  Constitutional  Amendment. 

James  Holly  Hanford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
1.  Culture  and  Education. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  The  South's  Awakening. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

3.  The  Foundations  of  Geometry. 

C.  A.  Hibbard,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

1.  Concerning  the  Cartoon  (Illustrated  with  Slides). 

2.  Journalistic  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

3.  Lafcadio  Hearn  :  Interpreter  of  Japan. 

4.  Japanese-American  Relations. 

Edgar  W.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Education 

1.  The  Rural  School  in  the  South.  / 

2.  Some  Inherited  Ills  in  Education. 

3.  Old-time  School  Practices  in  the  South. 

4.  Some  Educational  Lessons  in  the  World  War. 

5.  Some  Needed  Readjustments  in  Rural  Education. 

Frederick  H.  Koch,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature. 

1.  Shakespeare  Today.     (A   series   of   six  lectures   illustrated  by 

readings  of  scenes  from  the  plays.  Any  one  of  these  lectures 
may  be  given  separately.) 

a.  The  Pageant  of  Shakespeare  in  'A  Midsummer's  Night's 

Dream." 

b.  The  Heart  of  Youth,  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet.w 

c.  The  Comic  Spirit  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

d.  The  Tragic  World  in  "Hamlet." 

e.  Illustrations    of    Shakespeare    (Illustrated).  Reproduction 

of  the  famous  Boydell  paintings. 

f.  Making  a  New  Shakespeare.  (Illustrated.) 

2.  The  Drama  and  Democracy.     (A  series  of  four  lectures.  See 

Lecture  Course  IV,  Group  A.) 

William  DeBerniere  MacNider,  M.  D.,  Kenan  Professor  of 
Pharmacology. 

1.  The  Cause  and  the  Prevention  of  the  Kidney  Injury  in  Poison- 
ing by  Bichloride  of  Mercury.     (Lantern  Slides.) 
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2.  A  Study  of  the  Cause  and  the  Prevention  of  the  Toxic  Effect 

of  the  General  Anesthetics  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Kidney  Dis- 
ease.   (Lantern  Slides.) 

3.  The  Use  of  Various  Functional  Tests  in  Kidney  Disease. 

4.  The  Etiology  of  Bright's  Disease  and  Certain  Related  Toxaemeas. 

Marcus  Cicero  Stephens  Noble,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

1.  Scotland  and  Its  Schools. 

2.  Community  Spirit  in  a  School. 

3.  The  School  Committee  and  the  School. 

4.  The  Educational  Scrap  Pile  in  School  and  College. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography. 

6.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  North  Carolina  History. 

7.  Experts  in  Teaching. 

8.  Commencement  Addresses. 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
History. 

1.  Trade  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  International  Government. 

4.  Latin  America  and  the  World  War. 

Charles  Lee  Rarer,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance. 

1.  May  We  Expect  Increasing  Cost  of  Living? 

2.  Can  the  Public  Protect  Itself  against  the  Inconvenience  and  Costs 

of  Strikes? 

(A  series  of  two  lectures.    See  Lecture  Course  III,  Group  A.) 

Walter  Dallam  Toy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

1.  The  German  Universities. 

2.  Martin  Luther. 

3.  Bismarck  (Illustrated). 

4.  Goethe's  Faust. 

5.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     (Suitable  as  an  address  before 

book-clubs.) 

6.  Schiller's  Dramas. 

7.  The  Nibelungenlied   (The  German  National  Epic). 

Nathan  Wilson  Walker,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education. 

1.  The  School  and  the  Community. 
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2.  Democracy  and  Education  After  the  World  War. 

3.  Our  Country  High  Schools  (Illustrated). 

4.  High  School  Objectives. 

5.  Community  Civics. 

6.  The  High  School  Pupil  and  the  Capital  He  Has  to  Invest. 

7.  The  Pupil,  the  Curriculum,  and  the  Teacher. 

8.  Commencement  Addresses. 

9.  Modern  School  Buildings.  (Illustrated.) 

Lester  Alonzo  Williams,  Pd.D.,  Professor  of  School  Admin- 
istration. 

1.  Facts  and  Figures  in  Education. 

2.  The  School  and  the  Community. 

3.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Child's  Poet. 

4.  Work,  Play,  Drudgery. 

5.  Schoolroom  Wastes  and  How  to  Prevent  Them. 

6.  The  Farm-Life  School — Its  Place  in  the  Community. 

(A  series  of  three  lectures.    See  Lecture  Course  III,  Group  C.) 

/ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  physical  development  of  its  student  body  has  always  been  a  definite 
concern  of  the  University.  To  this  end  a  gymnasium,  shower-baths,  a 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  class  athletic  fields,  a  running  track,  and  the 
Emerson  Field  have  been  provided,- a  well  ordered  infirmary  has  been  main- 
tained, and  a  director  of  the  gymnasium,  an  athletic  coach,  and  a  resident 
physician  have  been  employed.  In  addition,  participation  in  some  sort 
of  physical  exercise  has  been  required  of  first  year  students,  frequent 
lectures  on  sanitation  and  hygiene  have  been  given,  and  a  serious  effort 
has  been  made  not  only  to  send  the  student  out  into  life  with  a  sound 
physical  development,  but  also  so  to  train  him  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  health  as  to  insure  his  support  of  measures  looking  towards  health 
promotion  in  his  community.  In  this  latter  way  it  has  desired  to  benefit 
the  State  at  large. 

Similarly,  the  University  has  co-operated,  through  its  medical  school, 
through  its  faculty,  and  through  its  publications  and  extension  work,  with 
all  organizations  in  the  State  interested  in  the  promotion  of  sounder 
physical  development  and  better  health  standards. 

In  order  to  make  this  program  on  the  campus  more  effective  and  to 
offer  direct  service  to  the  State,  the  University  has  established  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Thomas 
J.  Browne,  recently  captain  in  the  army  and  commandant  of  the  central 
army  school  at  Camp  Gordon  which  prepared  physical  training  officers 
and  athletic  directors  for  training  camps.  Formerly  he  was  director  of 
physical  training  in  certain  large  public  high  schools  of  New  York 
City.  Professor  Browne  has  organized  a  system  of  general  exercise  for  all 
University  students,  and  in  the  following  pages  definitely  sets  forth  the 
problem  of  better  physical  development  for  children  and  adults  in  North 
Carolina,  Later,  the  University  will  publish  a  manual  on  various  phases 
of  physical  education  for  the  use  of  schools  and  directors  of  play-grounds 
and  community  centers.  In  the  future  it  will  offer  assistance  in  physical 
education  to  anyone  in  the  State  who  is  interested  in  school  or  community 
activities  of  this  nature.  Address  inquiries  for  such  assistance  to  Prof. 
T.  J.  Browne,  Chapel  Hill,  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Extension. 

LOUIS  E.  WILSON,  Director  of  Extension. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Draft  Rejections  in  North  Carolina 

Three  out  of  every  ten  men  called  in  North  Carolina  to  fight  in  the 
Great  War  were  rejected  because  of  physical  disability.  Out  of  75,500 
examined,  only  55,000  were  sound  enough  for  the  government  to  take  a 
chance  on  their  being  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  soldier's  life. 
And  the  government  lost  out  on  a  large  percentage  of  these;  for  overseas 
physical  efficiency  tests  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  showed  that  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  below  par  in  physical  activities 
directly  connected  with  military  efficiency.  Also  the  large  masses  of  men 
left  behind  in  the  development  battalions  of  the  home  camps  showed  that 
a  considerable  percent  were  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  military  training. 

In  North  Carolina  practically  four  regiments  of  3,000  men  each  were 
lost  to  the  government,  and  that  too  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  these  men  were  in  their  best  years — 21  to  30 — when 
a  man  is  strongest  physically.  Three  thousand  and  five  hundred  of  these 
men  were  not  accepted  because  of  tuberculosis,  nervous  disorders,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  digestive  system — most  of  which 
could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  hygienic  living. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  rejected  because 
of  developmental  defects;  that  is,  they  were  under  weight  or  height,  of 
poor  muscular  development,  or  had  small  chest  measurements.  Proper 
feeding  and  regular  vigorous  exercise  would  have  prevented  such  defec- 
tive development. 

The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  shows  progressive  physical 
deterioration  with  age.  The  percent  of  those  effective  at  ages  21  to  36 
for  about  ten  million  men  in  1917  was: 


21  years  _   46% 

23  years    39% 

25  years    32% 

27  years   27% 

29  years   23% 

30  years   22% 

32  to  36  years    15% 


If  the  percent  of  men  below  par  is  so  great,  what  must  be  the  percent 
among  women,  who  are  confined  indoors  more  than  men,  and  take  less 
vigorous  exercise,  especially  during  their  teens  when  they  need  it  most 
and  are  hampered  in  taking  it  by  the  constraints  of  dress  and  the  fear  of 
being  unlady-like?  They  pass  through  the  critical  period  of  adolescence 
without  laying  a  foundation  of  enduring  health,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fickle  health  of  the  average  woman. 

School  Children  Show  Physical  Defects 

There-  are  24,000,000  school  children  in  this  country  today.  Two  per- 
cent have  heart  disease,  five  percent  have  tuberculosis,  five  percent  have 


curvature  of  the  spine  to  a  degree  needing  medical  attention,  five  percent 
have  defective  hearing,  twenty-five  percent  have  defective  vision,  thirty 
percent  have  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  sixty  to  eighty  percent  have 
defective  teeth,  and  twenty-five  percent  suffer  from  malnutrition — that  is,, 
six  million  do  not  get  enough  to  eat  or  cannot  assimilate  it  properly. 
These,  and  the  million  with  scoliosis,  certainly  need  physical  training,  as 
well  as  medical  treatment. 

There  are  ten  million  more  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty  outside  the  schools,  who  would  show  the  same  percentage  of 
defects  as  the  school  children  show.  The  figures  concerning  the  latter  are 
derived  from  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Prevention  and  Cure 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  state  of  affairs?  We  are  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  animal  life.  Congress  and  our  State 
legislatures  vote  big  appropriations  annually  towards  stamping  out  ani- 
mal diseases,  and  improving  breeds.  But  the  improvement  of  the  human 
animal  gets  too  little  consideration. 

"A  penny  for  prevention  saves  a  dollar  for  cure."  A  campaign  is  in 
order  for  improved  sanitation,  training  in  civic  and  personal  hygiene, 
medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  and  remedying  of  defects  so 
discovered,  and  for  vigorous  physical  training  embracing  the  wide  field 
of  athletics  and  play.  Pennies  spent  for  sanitary  engineers,  medical  in- 
spectors, physical  training  directors,  gymnasia  and  playgrounds,  save 
later  dollars  for  sanitaria,  asylums,  and  graveyards. 

Medical  Inspections 

Every  adult  should  have  a  thorough  medical  examination  yearly.  The 
big  corporations,  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  are  giving  this  to  their 
employees.  Sickness  of  employees  means  decreased  efficiency  for  the 
corporation.  It  would  pay  the  State  to  provide  this  for  every  citizen — 
the  less  sickness  the  more  wealth  produced  in  a  community.  The  Life 
Extension  Institute  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Every  school  child  has  a  right  to  periodic  medical  inspections  for  the 
discovery  of  remediable  physical  defects.  And  the  State  should  furnish 
treatment  for  these  defects  free  of  cost,  if  the  parents  are  unable  to  afford 
such  treatment.  The  cure  of  such  defects  not  only  helps  the  child  physi- 
cally, but  also  scholastically,  because  certain  physical  defects  mean  re 
tardation  in  school. 

Training  in  Hygiene 
Instruction  and  training  in  hygiene,  including  the  formation  of  health 
habits — failing  which,  instruction  counts  for  almost  nothing — come  within 
the  province  of  the  school.  This  training  should  be  given  from  the  time 
a  child  enters  school  until  he  graduates  from  the  high  school.  And  he 
should  not  only  be  trained  in  personal  hygiene,  but  he  should  study  civic 
or  public  hygiene,  for  his  health  is  as  much  dependent  on  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  his  toAvn,  as  it  is  on  his  own  habits. 
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Boards  of  health  and  sanitary  supervisors  must  instruct  adults  and 
youths  who  have  left  school,  by  means  of  placards,  circulars,  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  various  aspects  of  hygiene. 

Physical  Training  and  Play 

The  school,  the  playground,  the  community  center,  are  the  vehicles  for 
organizing  opportunities  for  vigorous  play  and  physical  exercise  for  both 
sexes.  Proper  time,  space,  and  equipment  must  be  provided  for  these  or- 
ganizations to  meet  their  responsibility  for  the  physical  well-being  of 
their  communities. 

The  school  will  take  care  of  the  children;  the  community  center,  the 
adults;  the  playground  will  furnish  room  and  equipment  for  outdoor 
play  by  both  children  and  adults. 

As  concerns  the  schools,  New  York  leads  the  way  with  a  law  which  not 
only  requires  instruction  in  hygiene  through  all  the  school  grades,  but  in 
addition  requires  two  periods  of  formal  physical  training  and  four  hours 
of  vigorous  play  per  week.  This  law  applies  to  private  schools  as  well  as 
public.  In  the  crowded  schools  of  New  York  City  space  has  been  found 
by  the  city  government  for  this  play  by  setting  apart  a  street  adjacent  to 
the  school  as  a  "play  street."  This  street  is  closed  to  traffic  during 
school  hours. 

As  concerns  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  Chicago  probably  leads, 
with  its  splendid  system  of  public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  community  build- 
ings with  gymnasiums,  etc.  Unfortunately  these  buildings  are  practically  un- 
used during  the  morning  hours  because  of  their  location.  If  they  had 
been  built  near  school  buildings,  their  splendid  plants  for  exercise  and 
play  would  have  been  available  for  the  schools. 

Rural  Needs 

The  draft  returns  show  that  recruits  from  the  city  average  up  about 
the  same  physically  as  those  from  the  country.  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  city  child  is  not  inferior  to  the  country  child  in  physical  strength ; 
there  is  more  malnutrition  and  a  higher  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  coun- 
try districts  than  in  cities.  And  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  con- 
sidered by  hygienists  as  the  index  of  the  sinitary  condition  of  a  community. 

Hence  there  is  just  as  great  need  for  instruction  in  hygiene,  for  physi- 
cal training  and  for  play  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  Country  boys  and 
girls  have  space  for  play  but  no  one  to  play  with,  except  at  the  school. 
This  is  the  place  where  they  get  together,  and  it  is  here  they  should  get 
the  physical  and  moral  benefit  as  well  as  the  joy  of  playing  in  vigorous 
games. 

Getting  the  Maximum  Use  of  Equipment 

Whether  in  town  or  country,  the  school,  community  center,  and  play- 
ground should  be  grouped  together.  This  saves  the  expense  of  duplication 
of  equipment,  and  permits  the  use  of  it  day  and  night.  If  the  community 
center  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own  adjoining  the  school  house,  the 
school  children  have  the  use  of  its  gymnasium  and  club  rooms  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  when  it  is  not  in  use  by  the  adults.    Similarly  the 
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adults  can  use  the  school  building  in  the  evening.  The  playground  will 
serve  the  children  for  outdoor  exercise  during  the  school  session  as  well  as 
after  school,  and,  lighted  by  electricity,  it  will  give  the  adults  opportunity 
for  play  in  the  evening. 

Gymnasium  Not  Absolutely  Necessary 

Schools  and  community  centers  should  not  hold  back  from  establish- 
ing courses  in  physical  training  or  games  because  of  the  lack  of  a  gym- 
nasium. Such  a  building  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  rainy  or  very 
cold  weather,  but  -  a  very  efficient  program  of  physical  training  can  be 
carried  on  outdoors. 

The  army  had  to  give  exercise  without  equipment  and  always  outdoors. 
Under  such  apparently  unfavorable  conditions  a  full  program  of  setting- 
up  drills,  mass  boxing,  mass  athletics,  and  games  was  developed  and  car- 
ried on  as  part  of  the  day 's  work  of  every  soldier  in  our  training  camps. 
Through  force  of  circumstances,  the  apparatus  of  the  formal  gymnasium 
was  replaced  by  trees,  ditches,  trenches,  and  fences.  And  the  somewhat 
artificial  exercises  indoors  were  supplanted  by  the  natural  movements  of 
climbing,  vaulting,  and  jumping. 

Athletics  for  Everybody 

The  ideal  of  athletics  for  everybody  reached  its  full  fruition  in  the 
army,  where  average  attainment  was  what  counted  and  not  the  spectacu- 
lar performance  of  a  few  star  athletes.  There  was  no  military  value  in 
developing  certain  men  to  run  or  march  faster  or  longer  than  the  average. 
There  was  a  very  good  military  reason  to  train  up  the  weaklings  to  the 
average  attainment,  or  to  train  all  up  to  a  higher  average.  Efficiency  of 
the  mass  was  what  co anted  towards  success  in  battle. 

Hence,  the  athletic  contests  were  group  and  not  individual  competi- 
tion's. The  score  was  the  total  performance  of  the  group — the  platoon, 
company,  or  regiment  with  the  highest  average  attainment  winning  the 
contest. 

The  schools  have  much  to  learn  from  the  army  in  this  respect.  A 
school  or  other  organization  is  not  necessarily  looking  after  the  physical 
welfare  of  its  students  or  members  because  it  has  a  football  or  baseball 
team.  Usually  the  opposite  is  true,  if  there  is  but  one  man  to  coach  the 
team  and  to  carry  on  physical  instruction  of  the  student  body.  Under 
the  pressure  of  turning  out  a  winning  team,  he  devotes  the  major  part  of 
Ids  time  and  interest  to  the  team  and  neglects  the  mass  of  students.  A 
school  athletic  team  should  be  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  intra-mural 
games — games  which  have  included  every  student  as  an  actual  player, 
and  not  merely  as  a  voice  on  the  bleachers. 

Information  and  Advice 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  offers  its  services  to  any  de- 
siring information  or  help  on  any  problem  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  hygiene,  the  conduct  of  physical  training,  mass  athletics,  physical  effi- 
ciency tests,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  games. 
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Pamphlets  soon  will  be  published  containing  programs  of  the  above 
activities,  suitable  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  use,  for  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  play-grounds,  and  community  centers. 

Write  us  if  you  want  suggestions  concerning  the  construction  of  gym- 
nasiums, indoor  or  outdoor.  Also  we  can  help  you  to  avoid  getting  the 
wrong  sort  of  equipment,  such  as  buying  wall  machines  for  a  high  or  ele- 
mentary school  gymnasium — a  very  common  mistake.  Athletic  fields,  play- 
grounds, and  swimming  pools  are  also  things  you  should  ask  questions 
about,  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  for  your  money  and  to  avoid  later 
regrets  over  annoying  defects. 

Likewise  there  are  good  and  bad  ways  of  organizing  physical  training 
and  athletics  in  elementary  schools,  high  school,  play-grounds,  and  com- 
munity centers. 

Publications 

Books  dealing  v>Tith  the  foregoing  subjects,  may  be  purchased  by  ad- 
dressing the  Book  Department  of  the  American  Physical  Education  As- 
sociation, Springfield,  Mass.  Most  of  the  books  listed  below  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  library  of  the  University: 

Medical  Inspection:  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  by  Gulick  and 
Ayres,  $1.50;  Health  and  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children,  by  Cor- 
nell, $3.00. 

Mass  Athletics:  War  Sports,  by  Kleeberger,  $.50;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army 
and  Navy  Athletic  Handbook,  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  about  $.50 ;  New  Rational  Athletics  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
by  Eeilly,  Teachers'  Manual,  $.64;  Group  Athletics  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Department  of  Recreation,  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York 
City,  $.20. 

Gymnastics:  Puritz  Code  Book  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  $.60;  Text 
Book  of  German  Gymnastics  (American  System),  by  Stecher,  $3.00;  Ele- 
mentary Gymnastics  on  Apparatus,  by  Arnold,  $.35 ;  The  Teaching  of  Gym- 
nastics, by  Skarstrom,  $2.00 ;  West  Point  Manual  of  Disciplinary  Physical 
Training,  by  Koehler,  $2.00;  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Gym- 
nastics, by  Bowen,  $1.00. 

Folk  Dances:  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Burchenal,  $1.50; 
Folk  Dance  Book,  by  Crampton,  $1.60. 

Games:  Social  Activities  for  Men  and  Boys,  by  Chesley,  $1.00;  Games 
for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium,  by  Bancroft,  $1.50; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  Handbook,  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City — about  $.50. 

Play  and  Playgrounds:  Education  Through  Play,  by  Curtis,  $1.25; 
Play  of  Man,  by  Groos,  $1.75;  The  Playground  Book,  by  Sperling,  $2.00; 
The  Festival  Book,  by  Lincoln,  $1.60 ;  Playground  Technique  and  Playcraf t, 
by  Leland,  $2.50 ;  Festivals  and  Play,  by  Chubb,  $2.00 ;  Education  by  Plays 
and  Games,  by  Johnson,  $2.00. 

Personal  Hygiene:  The  Efficient  Life,  by  Gulick,  $1.20;  Mind  and 
Work,  by  Gulick,  $1.20;  Exercise  and  Health,  by  Hutchinson,  $1.00;  Per- 
sonal Health,  by  Brady,  $1.50;  Vitality,  Fasting,  and  Nutrition,  by  Car- 
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rington,  $5.00 ;  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and  Sedgewick,  $2.50 ; 
Nutrition  of  Man,  by  Chittenden,  $3.50. 

Public  Hygiene:  Preventive  Medicine,  by  Bosenau,  about  $6.50;  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health,  by  Parks,  $4.00. 

School  Hygiene:  Healthful  Schools,  How  to  Build,  Equip,  and  Main- 
tain, by  Ayres,  Williams,  and  Wood,  $1.50 ;  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child, 
by  Terman,  $1.65;  Educational  Hygiene,  by  Rapeer,  $2.25;  Lectures  in 
School  Hygiene,  by  Fischer,  $.50. 

Sex  Hygiene:  Sex  Education,  by  Bigelow,  $1.25;  Dynamic  of  Man- 
hood, by  Gulick,  $.75;  Plain  Facts  for  Both  Sexes,  by  Kellogg,  $3.00; 
Teaching  Sex  Hygiene,  by  Lowry,  $.50. 

General  Field  of  Physical  Training:  Physical  Education  by  Muscular 
Exercise,  by  Gulick,  $.75;  Swimming  Pools,  by  Allen,  $.75;  Construction 
of  Swimming  Pools,  by  Ball,  $.15;  Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine,  by 
McKenzie,  $4.00;  Physical  Education,  by  Sargent,  $1.50;  Physical  Effects 
of  Smoking,  by  Fisher-Berry,  $1.00. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  except  where  the  publisher  is  given  or  borrowed  direct  from 
the  Library  of  the  University. 
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Foreword 

One  of  the  most  prominent  phases  of  the  recent  development 
in  community  activities  has  been  in  the  field  of  community 
music.  In  order  that  that  field  may  be  developed  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  University  has  recently  formed  a  depart- 
ment of  music  in  which  community  music  is  featured.  For  in- 
formation beyond  that  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
requests  may  be  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Extension  or  the 
Department  of  Music. 

What  Community  Music  Is 

The  term  "Community  Music"  has  been  loosely  used  to  mean 
merely  those  gatherings  of  people  at  which  the  mass  singing  of 
songs  is  the  chief  activity.  The  term  has,  however,  a  deeper  and 
more  significant  meaning.  "Community  Music"  includes  every- 
thing which  will  be  of  aid  in  making  the  community  musical ; 
and  if  the  community  is  to  be  truly  musical,  music  must  function 
in  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
we  mean  not  only  mass  singing  but  also  many  other  activities  in 
which  there  is  general  participation  in  music. 

In  this  age  of  the  talking  machine  and  player  piano,  we  are 
too  apt  to  content  ourselves  with  passive  and  often  indifferent 
and  inattentive  listening  to  music;  and  we  have  come  to  judge 
whether  a  community  is  musical  or  not  by  the  number  of  con- 
certs and  recitals  given  in  a  season  and  the  support  given  them 
by  the  public.  These  things  are,  of  course,  important,  but  to 
consider  them  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  is  to  fail  to 
evaluate  correctly  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

It  Has  Specific  Values 

There  is  in  every  man  a  deep-seated  desire  for  self-expression, 
for  an  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  the  deeper  emotions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  average  American,  and  especially 
the  average  younger  American,  avoids  this  very  self-expression, 


for  he  is  by  nature  reticent  in  showing  his  emotions  in  public. 
Mass  singing  furnishes  the  most  natural  outlet  for  these  feelings, 
and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  warm-hearted  good-fellowship 
which  can  result  from  a  good  community  sing  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  need  for  self-expression.  And  there  are 
other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mass  music.  It  is  in  its  very 
nature  democratic  and  combines  elements  which  are  character- 
istic of  our  life  as  a  people.  It  is  a  most  potent  force  in  binding 
men  together  for  a  common  cause  and  in  forming  and  directing 
public  sentiment.  It  is  recognized  as  a  most  vital  factor  in  the 
present  "Americanization"  movement,  in  the  training  for  more 
complete  citizenship  of  the  various  elements  in  our  cosmopolitan 
communities ;  it  is  earnestly  believed  that  community  music  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  solving  the  negro 
problem  in  the  Southern  States. 

Some  Proofs 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  community  music 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  war.  The  units  which  sang  were 
the  units  which  fought  and  worked  best.  No  single  thing  did 
more  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men  than  did  mass  singing. 
And  the  same  was  true  of  those  who  stayed  at  home ;  there  was 
no  more  successful  vehicle  for  propaganda  than  the  community 
sing.  In  civil  life,  also,  these  values  have  been  proven.  Pro- 
gressive communities  have  employed  men  whose  sole  business  is 
to  organize  the  musical  resources  of  the  locality.  Large  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  have  done  the  same  thing;  have  em- 
ployed music  directors  and  given  the  employees  time  during 
working  hours  for  musical  activities,  with  a  resulting  increase 
in  efficiency  and  production. 

Lines  of  Development 

The  "sing"  is  probably  the  fundamental  expression  of 
community  music ;  for  here  everyone  can  participate,  no  matter 
what  the  age,  creed  or  color,  and  no  matter  if  some  cannot  even 
"carry  a  tune."  The  community  chorus  is  the  next  step 
be}^ond  the  sing;  it  is  composed  of  those  who  have  had  some 
musical  experience,  and  it  is  unlimited  in  its  possibilities  of 
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study  and  growth.  There  may  also  be  a  men's  chorus  and  a 
women's  chorus  independent  of  the  community  chorus.  The 
instrumental  side  is  equally  important ;  the  community  band,  the 
community  orchestra,  the  community  mandolin  and  guitar 
club  and  other  similar  organizations  all  have  their  separate 
appeals  and  distinct  places  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  develop- 
ment. 

How  to  Begin 

In  starting  the  organization  and  development  of  this  field, 
.a  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  community  should  be  made ; 
this  should,  include  every  individual  and  every  organization 
which  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  work;  the  aid  of  all 
these  individuals  and  organizations  should  be  enlisted,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  representatives  of  every  church  and 
social  group  are  included,  for  the  movement  must  be  truly 
representative  and  democratic  to  be  successful,  A  meeting 
place  must  be  found  in  which  all  of  the  elements  of  the  group 
will  feel  equally  at  home — the  school  house  or  the  library  or 
an  out-of-door  meeting  place.  A  leader  must  be  chosen  who 
shall  have  general  direction  of  the  entire  work  and  who  shall 
correlate  the  activities  of  all  the  participating  groups ;  his 
success  will  depend  very  largely  upon  his  ability  to  get  other 
people  to  work  under  him  and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
different  phases  of  the  entire  development. 

The  University's  Contribution 

The  University  is  prepared  to  offer  assistance  along  these 
lines  to  any  locality  desiring  it,  both  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
through  the  help  of  the  newly-formed  department  of  music. 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Weaver,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  department,  has 
had  experience  in  community  music  work  in  arnry  and  navy 
units,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  southern  Wisconsin  in 
connection  with  Professor  P.  W.  Dykema  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  recognized  leader  in  this  movement  in  the 
country.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Extension  Mr.  Weaver  is 
available  for  lectures  on  community  music  and  for  leadership 
of  community  sings  throughout  the  State.    He  will  be  glad  to 
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give  his  advice  to  any  community,  either  as  to  the  inauguration 
of  this  movement  or  as  to  the  working  out  of  practical  details 
in  places  where  the  movement  is  under  way. 
Mr.  Weaver  is  available  for  the  following : 

1.  Lectures  on  Community  Music. 

2.  Leadership  of  Community  Sings. 

3.  Formation  of  Community  Choruses. 

4.  Piano  Lecture-Recitals  on  various  subjects. 

5.  A  limited  number  of  Organ  Recitals.  (Mr.  "Weaver 
is  an  Associate  in  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
and  has  for  several  years  done  much  church  and  con- 
cert organ  work  in  St.  Louis  and  Wisconsin.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

If  the  principle  of  universal  education  is  fundamental  in  a 
democratic  community  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  equally  as  fundamental  and  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  community.  Both  of  these  principles  have  found 
wide  acceptance  in  theory  in  North  Carolina,  hut  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  slow  their  application  has  been. 

What  Does  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Mean? 

The  equality  of  educational  opportunity  means  many  things. 
It  means  equal  school  term.  In  North  Carolina  the  school  term 
ranges  from  six  to  nine  months.  It  means  equal  provision  for 
skillful  teaching  and  adequate  instruction.  In  this  State  teach- 
ing ability  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  lowest  capacity  and  skill 
to  high  professional  proficiency.  It  means  equal  provision  in 
grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment.  In  North  Carolina  these  fea- 
tures of  public  education  vary  from  the  most  poorly  constructed, 
uncomfortable,  unsanitary,  and  unsafe  buildings,  inadequate 
equipment  and  teaching  apparatus,  to  the  most  modern  and  most 
completely  equipped  buildings  and  grounds  that  can  be  had. 
Equality  of  education  means  equal  supervision  and  professional 
direction.  In  North  Carolina  this  important  part  of  school  work 
varies  widely  in  different  communities,  from  one  or  two  annual 
inspection  visits  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  remote  rural 
school,  to  daily  sympathetic  and  close  supervision  that  is  found 
in  the  well  regulated  urban  school.  It  means  high  school  advan- 
tages, which  are  not  now  conveniently  afforded  a  large  part  of 
the  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  rural  regions. 

Satisfactory  Improvement  Depends  on  Wise  Consolidation 

Creditable  advance  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  North 
Carolina  appears  dependent  upon  considerable  improvement  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State.   In  the  light  of  the  best  experience 
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in  America  this  improvement  appears  dependent  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  small  and  weak  rural  schools  into  large  and  strong 
central  schools.  By  this  means  large  numbers  of  children  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  age  and  of  similar  mental  capacity  and 
attainment  can  be  instructed  together.  More  and  better  prepared 
teachers  can  be  secured  and  retained  for  such  schools,  thus  in- 
creasing the  possibility  of  developing  adequate  courses  of  study 
and  of  providing  the  children  of  the  rural  sections  with  modern 
educational  facilities. 

Wise  Consolidation  Will  Bring  Relief 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  is  most  keenly  felt  in  the  rural  regions, 
where  they  are  most  seriously  needed.  So  serious  has  the  situa- 
tion become  that  the  task  of  securing,  training,  and  retaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  competent  instructors  is  the  biggest  single 
educational  issue  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time.  And  this  task 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  constantly  increasing  difficulty  of 
finding  in  the  small  rural  communities  comfortable  living  quar- 
ters for  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools.  Complaints  on  this 
aspect  of  rural  school  teaching  are  becoming  louder  and  more 
numerous  every  year.  Relief  of  both  difficulties  should  be  found 
in  wise  consolidation  of  the  small  schools  in  the  plan  of  which 
provision  of  a  teacherage  should  be  legally  considered  a  natural 
part. 

Consolidation  is  No  Longer  An  Experiment 

These  important  considerations  make  the  subject  of  rural 
school  consolidation  particularly  vital  at  this  time.  Fortunately 
it  is  receiving  wider  and  more  serious  attention  in  this  State  than 
ever  before,  not  only  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  the  reform 
in  rural  school  work,  but  because  consolidation  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value.  The  plan  is  being 
adopted  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  result 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  communities  which  have  seriously 
adopted  this  plan  for  making  better  and  more  equitable  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  there  is  no  record  of  a  desire 
to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  the  small  district  school.  In  several 
counties  in  North  Carolina  consolidation  is  proving  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  movement  is  rapidly  gaining  in  others. 
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The  Purpose  of  This  Bulletin  is  to  Promote  the  Movement 

In  order  to  help  promote  this  movement  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  subject  has  been  prepared.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete.  The  idea  has  been  to  set  forth  briefly  the  princi- 
pal factors  on  which  rural  prosperity  depends,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inadequate  provision  now  made  for  the  education  of  a 
large  part  of  the  State's  scholastic  population,  to  show  that  con- 
solidation offers  relief  from  this  unjust  condition,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  to  suggest  to  school  offi- 
cials some  steps  to  intelligent  consolidation. 

The  University  Offers  Definite  Assistance 

At  the  end  of  the  study  may  be  found  a  list  of  bulletins  and 
studies  showing  the  experience  of  various  states  on  this  increas- 
ingly important  subject.  These  bulletins  are  available  as  loans 
to  teachers  and  school  officials  who  may  be  interested  and  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Extension  or  the  Department  of 
Hural  Education  in  which  they  have  been  collected.  This  depart- 
ment is  also  prepared  to  furnish  illustrated  lectures  and  studies 
on  consolidation  and  transportation,  to  communities,  school  offi- 
cials, or  teachers  desiring  such  service. 

Edgar  W.  Knight. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  RURAL  PROSPERITY 

Real  and  lasting  progress  in  a  rural  state  like  Xorth  Carolina 
depends  for  its  promotion  and  value  very  largely  on  her  wealth, 
her  willingness  to  use  that  wealth  for  the  advancement  of  social 
prosperity  and  wellbeing,  and  the  attitude  of  her  leaders  and  the 
people  generally  towards  certain  important  interests.  Among 
these  interests  are  the  building  and  maintenance  of  modern  roads 
and  highways,  the  practice  of  modern  and  progressive  methods  of 
farming,  the  promotion  and  protection  of  public  health,  and  the 
improvement  and  development  of  public  education.  And  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer  it  is  obvious  that  rural  life  can 
never  be  made  inviting  and  wholesome  and  satisfying  except  by 
proper  attention  to  these  essential  factors  in  its  development. 

Road  Building  Promotes  Progress 

Fortunately  road  building  in  Xorth  Carolina  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  encouraging  impetus.  Creditable  programs  of  scientific 
road  construction  have  been  set  in  motion  and  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  highways  have  become  an  important  part  of  the 
State's  growing  business.  By  the  middle  of  1920  the  sum  of 
seventeen  million  dollars  of  county  and  township  funds  will  be 
available  for  this  important  development.  To  this  amount  will 
be  added  three  millions  of  federal  funds,  available  during  1920, 
and  a  like  amount  which  the  State  is  authorized  to  expend  under 
the  general  act  of  1919  for  State  highways.  This  means  that 
for  road  building  in  Xorth  Carolina  twenty-odd  millions  will  be 
available  for  immediate  use.  This  sum  does  not  include,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by  special  taxes  now  in  force 
or  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  which  funds  amount  to 
approximately  another  million.  Improved  road  machinery  is 
being  bought,  the  best  engineers  are  being  secured,  armies  of  road 
builders  are  being  employed  in  construction  and  maintenance 
work;  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  under  this  large  pro- 
gram, the  road  facilities  of  the  State  will  be  greatly  increased.  A 
new  and  brighter  day  for  the  State's  highways  is  at  hand. 
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This  progressive  movement  is  hopeful  for  the  educational  out- 
look of  the  entire  State.  For  without  good  roads  the  State  can 
never  develop  for  the  rural  children  the  kind  of  schools  they  need 
and  deserve.  Moreover,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  good  roads 
are  essential  to  good  schools  and  must  come  first.  For  in  North 
Carolina  relief  of  the  unsatisfying  rural  school  conditions  has 
been  so  long  delayed  largely  because  the  movement  for  good  roads 
has  been  slow  to  gain  wide  acceptance  and  strong  public  approval. 
With  substantial  relief  from  bad  roads  now  in  sight,  however, 
and  with  fair  promise  that  the  movement  will  continue  until  it 
has  spread  widely  throughout  the  State,  the  obstacle  to  transpor- 
tation will  sooner  or  later  disappear,  and  the  building  of  effec- 
tive and  creditable  schools  for  the  rural  children  of  the  State  can 
be  more  rapidly  and  safely  promoted. 

Enormous  Increase  in  Material  Wealth 

The  advancement  of  the  State  in  modern  agricultural  practices 
and  in  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  even  more  marked  than 
in  road  building.  The  results  of  the  Great  "War  disclosed  an 
almost  staggering  amount  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina,  a  State 
which  we  have  been  thinking  of  as  very  poor.  Note  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

Farm  crops  in  1919  were  valued  at  $683,000,000,  a  figure  which 
gives  the  State  fourth  place  among  her  sisters  in  total  crop  values. 
This  means  a  five-fold  increase  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products  produced  in  the  State  in 
1919  totals  $200,000,000,  also  a  five-fold  increase  in  ten  years. 

In  1919  the  State  paid  $101,000,000  in  federal  taxes,  a  fact 
which  means  that  North  Carolina  is  relatively  the  richest  State 
in  the  entire  South. 

The  bank  resources  of  the  State  amount  to  $500,000,000,  which 
means  a  five-fold  increase  in  five  years. 

The  bank  account  savings  show  a  total  of  $100,000,000,  which 
is  a  five-fold  increase  in  four  years.  And  the  people  of  the  State 
own  $162,000,000  in  interest-bearing  war  securities,  Liberty 
Bonds,  War  Savings  Certificates,  etc. 

The  State  has  five  billions  of  taxable  wealth  in  sight  under  the 
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new  revaluation  law,  which  means  a  bit  more  than  a  five-fold 
increase,  and  nearly  a  three-fold  increase  over  the  federal  esti- 
mate of  actual  wealth  in  North  Carolina  in  1912. 

The  State  contains  nearly  4,000  corporations  which  reported 
gross  incomes  approaching  a  billion  dollars  and  paid  incomes  and 
excess  profits  taxes  amounting  to  $20,000,000,  which  was  more 
than  the  town,  county  and  State  taxes  combined  in  1917. 

With  only  23,000  of  our  two  and  one-half  million  people  admit- 
ting taxable  incomes  under  federal  laws,  about  10,360  of  these 
paid  more  federal  income  taxes  in  1917  than  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  had  paid  at  home  on  real  and  personal  property.  In 
that  year  the  State  had  more  than  two  hundred  millionaires,  and 
the  war  taxes  of  some  of  these  were  nearly  $600  a  day  including 
Sundays. 

The  4,000  corporations  and  the  23,000  personal  income  taxpay- 
ers of  the  State  confessed  a  gross  income  of  one  and  one-third 
billion  dollars;  and  the  closest  estimate  of  the  gross  income  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State  is  around  four  billion  dollars  a  year. 
As  confirmation  of  the  significance  of  these  statements,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  are  buying  automobiles  at  the  rate  of  $100,000 
worth  a  day.  The  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  now  invested  in  auto- 
mobiles in  the  State,  a  form  of  wealth  accumulated  during  the 
last  decade. 

The  Eural  School  Has  INot  Kept  Pace 

These  facts  show  the  economic  position  of  the  State  and  her 
attitude  towards  good  roads  and  better  agricultural  methods.  In 
these  particulars  the  State  is  advancing  rapidly,  safely,  and 
sanely.  But  rural  life  in  North  Carolina,  which  requires  for  its 
wholesome  development  more  than  an  economic  stimulus,  is  defi- 
cient in  that  the  rural  school,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  educable 
youth  of  the  State  receive  their  training,  have  not  been  modern- 
ized and  improved  in  keeping  with  North  Carolina's  development 
in  other  directions.  Legislation  looking  to  reform  has  been 
enacted  and  campaigns  have  been  waged  for  school  improvement, 
and  slight  advancement  has  been  made.  But  in  the  main  the 
rural  schools  have  not  responded  to  the  educational  needs  and 
demands  of  the  new  times. 
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North  Carolina  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State.  Her  per- 
manent sources  of  wealth  are  in  her  soil.  The  permanent  pros- 
perity and  wellbeing  of  the  State  as  a  whole  are,  therefore,  closely 
dependent  upon  her  rural  prosperity  and  wellbeing.  And  for 
this  reason  the  strategic  point  in  the  State's  future  growth  and 
development  appears  in  the  kind  of  provision  that  is  made  for 
the  education  and  training  of  her  large  army  of  country  boys 
and  girls. 

The  State's  Big  Task — Improving  the  Rural  School 

Here  is  the  fact  which  makes  the  rural  schools  admittedly  the 
most  insistent  and  immediately  urgent  task  before  North  Caro- 
lina today.  During  the  past  dozen  years  commendable  educa- 
tional advancement  has  been  made  in  the  State,  but  it  has  been 
confined  very  largely  to  improvement  of  the  town  and  city  schools 
and  of  higher  educational  effort.  Corresponding  progress  has 
not  been  witnessed  in  the  rural  schools.  They  have  not  felt  the 
full  influence  of  the  advance  movement.  For  that  movement  has 
been  most  clearly  felt  in  larger  communities  where  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  has  been  most  intelligently  applied  in  the 
solution  of  their  common  questions  and  in  the  promotion  of  their 
common  interests.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  principle 
of  cooperation  has  worked  effectively  not  only  in  such  enterprises 
as  the  building  of  streets  and  of  lighting,  water,  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems, but  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  training  of  all  the  children  of  such  com- 
munities. In  such  undertakings  the  larger  communities  have 
learned  to  cooperate  in  a  manner  not  yet  fully  learned  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State. 
And  the  failure  to  recognize  and  to  apply  this  important  principle 
of  social  growth  and  betterment  explains  in  large  measure  the 
lack  of  provision  for  adequate  and  creditable  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  rural  regions.  But 
with  the  State's  amazing  increase  in  wealth,  her  attitude  towards 
such  interests  as  roadbuilding  and  improved  agricultural  methods, 
the  foundation  is  made  for  a  new  era  in  the  rural  educational  life 
of  North  Carolina. 
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The  proper  provision  for  the  education  of  the  rural  children  of 
the  State  is  a  matter  of  greatest  significance.  It  seems  so  urgent 
as  to  demand  wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  For  at  present 
approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
live  in  the  country  and  follow  farming  as  an  occupation.  What- 
ever affects  the  welfare  of  these  people  affects  also  the  State  as  a 
whole.  Adequate  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  these 
eighty  per  cent  have  not  been  provided,  and  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  does  not  exist  for  them.  For  the  glaring 
differences  between  the  educational  advantages  offered  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  and  the  educational  advantages  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  have  not  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  The  city  child  is  now  the  educational  favorite 
and  the  public  has  somehow  come  to  think  of  him  as  deserving  a 
larger  and  better  educational  opportunity  than  that  provided  for 
the  country  child.  And  this  condition  remains  even  in  the  face 
of  increased  talk  about  the  right  of  all  children  to  an  equal  chance 
to  develop.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  such  a  right  is  not  now 
guaranteed.  Because  in  available  school  funds,  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  in  length  of  term,  in  teaching  effectiveness,  in  organi- 
zation and  direction,  in  supervision,  in  salaries  paid  teachers,  in 
the  courses  of  study,  and  in  almost  every  other  particular,  the 
small  rural  school  is  recognized  as  inferior  to  the  city  school. 
And  so  long  as  these  conditions  continue,  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  cannot  be  guaranteed  the  children  of  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Wide  Differences  in  Educational  Opportunity 

In  North  Carolina  these  differences  in  educational  opportunity 
are  very  greatly  pronounced.  According  to  the  latest  published 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
school  year  1917-1918,  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
State's  entire  school  population  of  846,000  are  rural.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  per  cent  live  in  towns  and  cities. 

For  that  school  year  the  total  available  school  fund  for  each 
of  the  rural  children  was  $7.71,  as  against  $16.23  for  each  of  the 
children  who  live  in  the  town  or  city. 
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The  value  of  the  school  property  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  eighty  per  cent  was  $7,800,000,  or  about  $11.50  for  each  rural 
child.  But  the  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  twenty  per 
cent  was  $6,500,000,  or  about  $38.00  for  each  city  child. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  eighty  per  cent  was 
about  $244,  as  against  $486  for  the  teachers  of  the  twenty  per 
cent. 

The  rural  child  was  provided  with  113  days  of  schooling.  The 
city  child  was  provided  with  165  days. 

These  figures  were  not  unlikely  somewhat  changed  for  the 
school  year  1918-1919  and  they  will  of  course  show  some  change 
for  the  present  year,  1919-1920.  But  the  big  difference  between 
expenditures  for  rural  and  for  urban  education  for  both  of  these 
years — although  recent  increases  in  public  educational  funds  have 
been  very  substantial — will  probably  show  but  little  change  from 
that  of  the  year  1917-1918. 

A  bright  boy  in  the  typical  rural  school  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ceives fewer  than  two  visits  a  year  from  a  supervising  school 
officer.  He  is  taught  by  a  teacher  who,  in  perhaps  eighty  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  holds  a  certificate  lower  than  that  of  the  stand- 
ard grade  issued  by  the  State.  Moreover,  that  teacher  is  under- 
taking to  do  from  four  to  seven  grades  of  work.  She  has  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  daily  recitations  of  ten  to  twelve  minutes 
each.  At  best  this  bright  boy  receives  only  about  fifty-five  or 
sixty  minutes  instruction  each  day,  or  about  one-sixth  of  his 
school  time.  The  balance  of  his  time  he  is  forced  to  spend  aim- 
lessly at  his  desk  with  the  resulting  tendency  towards  idleness 
and  other  evils  which  appear  when  children  are  not  properly 
supervised  and  directed. 

Another  boy  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  mental  capacity 
finds  the  case  different  in  a  well  graded  town  or  rural  consolidated 
school.  At  the  head  of  this  school  is  a  well  trained  principal  or 
supervisor  who  visits  the  various  rooms  daily  or  several  times 
each  week  to  assist  the  various  teachers.  In  most  cases  these 
teachers  are  well  trained,  hold  standard  certificates,  and  are  re- 
quired to  teach  a  limited  number  of  recitations  each  day.  They 
have  a  session  of  165  school  days  and  give  from  thirty  to  forty- 
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five  minutes'  instruction  to  each  class  daily.  In  this  case  the 
average  child  receives  a  very  large  part  of  the  teacher's  time  for 
actual  class  instruction,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
that  provided  for  the  child  in  the  typical  rural  school. 

The  Meaning-  of  the  Facts 

What  do  these  figures  mean  ?  They  mean  first  of  all  that  North 
Carolina  is  failing  signally  to  provide  adequate  educational  ad- 
vantage for  four-fifths  of  her  children.  They  mean  that  rural 
education  here  has  not  been  standardized  and  modernized  and 
that  it  has  not  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  which 
has  been  marked  in  urban  education  in  recent  years.  They  mean 
that  in  rural  education  the  State  has  a  distinct  duty  and  obliga- 
tion; and  that  the  task  of  making  adequate  provision  for  her 
rural  children  becomes  at  once  an  outstanding  issue  of  the  State's 
well  being.  They  mean  that  this  task  demands  immediate  and 
effective  thought  and  the  highest  type  of  leadership  that  the  State 
can  afford. 

The  Question  Proposed 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  this  discrimination  against  four- 
fifths  of  the  State's  children  leads  naturally  to  these  questions: 
How  can  the  educational  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  twenty 
per  cent  be  afforded  the  other  eighty  per  cent?  How  can  the 
rural  children  be  provided  with  safer  and  better  school  buildings, 
equipment,  and  grounds,  better  trained  teachers,  richer  courses 
of  study,  closer  and  more  helpful  supervision  and  direction,  and 
the  many  other  school  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
which  are  provided  for  the  children  of  the  town  and  city? 

The  Answer  in  Consolidation 

The  best  experience  of  the  country  shows  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  found  in  the  consolidation  of  the  small  ineffec- 
tive schools  into  larger,  better  organized  and  more  closely  directed 
schools.  Consolidation  means  provision  for  enlarged  educational 
opportunity.  It  means  concentrated  and  purposeful  educational 
effort.  It  means  better  teachers,  and  more  effective  training  for 
the  large  army  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  State, 
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the  most  of  whom  are  now  forced  to  depend  on  the  small  ineffect- 
ive schools  for  practically  all  the  educational  training  which  they 
ever  receive.  Consolidation  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  forward 
step  towards  providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  the  children. 

Consolidation  means  the  union  of  small,  weak,  poorly  graded, 
poorly  attended,  and  poorly  taught  schools  into  a  large,  strong, 
and  well  graded  school,  properly  located,  adequately  equipped, 
and  effectively  taught  by  competent,  well-trained  teachers.  The 
one-teacher  or  one-room  school  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  in- 
ferior to  the  larger  and  better  directed  school.  Its  natural  limit- 
ations are  many.  It  cannot  give  the  community  the  service 
needed.  The  purpose  of  the  consolidated  school  is  to  afford  a 
larger  and  better  educational  service  to  the  community  it  is  set 
up  to  serve.  Consolidation  implies  comfortable,  safe,  and  ade- 
quate school  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds,  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  teachers  with  sufficient  time  to  do  effectively  the  work  in 
the  usual  elementary  and  secondary  school  subjects  and  in  the 
subjects  of  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  domestic  art, 
agriculture,  and  other  subjects  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the 
times.  The  teacher  of  the  small  one-room  school  with  its  seven 
grades  of  work  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  prescribed  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  directing  any 
work  whatever  in  the  modern  subjects  which  find  a  place  in  the 
larger  and  better  organized  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Some  Advantages  of  Consolidation 

Results  that  follow  from  actual  cases  of  consolidation  show  the 
following  distinct  advantages  of  the  plan : 

1.  Intelligent  consolidation  means  a  larger  taxable  area  and 
thus  makes  the  district  strong  and  financially  more  effective  than 
the  smaller,  weaker  district  can  possibly  be. 

2.  It  means  more  comfortable,  convenient,  and  attractive  and 
better  equipped  schoolbuildings.  In  such  buildings  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  children  are  safeguarded  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  possible  in  the  smaller  one-room  schools. 

3.  Because  of  the  more  nearly  adequate  salaries  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  afforded  for  an  effective  and  agreeable  division  of  labor 
and  for  more  systematized  work,  tbe  consolidated  school  insures 
better  trained  teachers  who  are  willing  to  remain  for  long  terms 
in  tbe  same  communities. 

4.  The  intelligently  consolidated  school  makes  possible  a  more 
nearly  complete  course  of  study,  including  the  high  school  sub- 
jects, agriculture,  domestic  science,  industrial  arts,  drawing, 
music,  etc.,  courses  which  are  always  found  in  the  best  type  of 
modern  schools. 

5.  The  consolidated  school  affords  a  better  grading  and  classi- 
fication of  pupils  and  a  general  standardization  of  the  entire  work. 
More  time  can  be  given  to  each  recitation,  thus  increasing  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  pupil  for  thoroughness  of  work. 
Better  organized  class  instruction,  such  as  that  found  in  the  con- 
solidated schools,  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration  and  thus  assists 
in  the  development  of  leadership.  In  the  consolidated  school  the 
time  of  the  teacher  is  not  frittered  away  by  having  to  teach  such 
a  large  number  of  classes  daily. 

6.  In  the  consolidated  school  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a 
closer  and  more  intelligent  supervision  which  is  now  impracticable 
in  rural  sections  with  dozens  of  little  schools  scattered  all  over 
the  county.  Such  supervision  improves  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teachers  and  furnishes  the  professional  contacts  now  denied  the 
teachers  of  the  small  schools. 

7.  The  consolidated  school  affords  the  child  the  chance  to  secure 
a  high  school  education  near  his  own  home,  an  opportunity  now 
by  no  means  within  easy  reach  of  most  country  boys  and  girls. 
Larger  numbers  of  such  boys  and  girls  would  then  enter  the  high 
school  because  the  consolidated  school  would  provide  for  it. 

8.  By  means  of  the  adequately  equipped  consolidated  school  a 
great  saving  is  thus  made  possible  in  the  expense  of  sending 
children  away  from  home  for  high  school  training  or  preparation 
for  college. 

9.  The  consolidated  school  stimulates  and  develops  a  more 
wholesome  and  attractive  community  spirit  and  interest,  which 
are  reflected  by  church,  social,  and  other  community  organizations 
and  activities. 
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10.  The  consolidated  school  enriches  and  strengthens  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community 
which  is  serves.  Larger  classes  than  are  usually  found  in  the 
small  rural  schools  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  The  stimu- 
lation thus  afforded  serves  to  broaden  the  lives  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  and  to  hold  them  in  school. 

11.  Intelligent  consolidation  tends  to  develop  a  more  healthy 
spirit  and  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  community.  The  de- 
bating clubs,  literary  societies,  musical  organizations,  athletic  con- 
tests, parent-teachers'  associations,  and  other  organizations  for 
the  men  and  the  women  of  the  community  tend  to  create  a  whole- 
some spirit  which  is  not  possible  in  the  small  community  of  the 
one-room  school.  Pride  and  public  interest  are  quickened  and 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  are  inspired  by  varied  social  activities 
made  possible  in  the  community  of  the  consolidated  school. 

12.  Experience  shows  that  the  consolidated  school  insures  the 
enrollment  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age; 
insures  a  better  attendance  of  those  enrolled;  affords  a  longer 
term;  keeps  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  longer  time;  accom- 
plishes greater  results  in  the  same  length  of  time;  secures  better 
management  and  better  discipline  because  better  organized  than 
the  smaller  school;  insures  more  competent  school  officials  by 
having  a  larger  district  from  which  to  select  them;  affords  all 
the  children  the  same  chances  for  higher  educational  advantages 
which,  under  the  small  district  school  system,  only  a  small  num- 
ber now  have.  What  is  now  the  privilege  of  a  few  will  then  be- 
come equally  the  opportunity  of  all.  The  consolidated  school 
makes  compliance  with  the  compulsory  attendance  law  more  f  easi- 
able  and  justifiable;  it  helps  to  eliminate  truancy,  to  reduce 
irregular  attendance,  and  to  reduce  tardiness  to  a  minimum;  it 
enhances  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  real  estate  in  the  community 
served  by  the  school,  and  is  closely  related  to  public  interest  in 
good  roads  and  improved  transportation  facilities. 

The  Transportation  of  Pnpils 

The  consolidation  of  schools  naturally  involves  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  pupils.    This  is  one  of  the  difficult  parts  of  success- 
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ful  consolidation.  And  upon  the  successful  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty depends  in  large  measure  the  success  of  consolidation.  Fail- 
ure at  this  point  means  complete  failure  of  the  plan.  But  if 
North  Carolina  carries  out  successfully  the  creditable  roadbuild- 
ing  programs  now  in  process  and  in  contemplation,  as  noted 
previously,  this  part  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  will  sooner  or 
later  become  relatively  easy  of  solution  for  many  parts  of  the 
State.  The  condition  of  the  roads,  however,  while  naturally  some- 
what affecting  transportation,  need  not  always  be  its  greatest 
hindrance.  If  roads  are  passable  for  any  other  kind  of  wagon 
it  will  be  practicable  for  the  school  wagon  to  get  over  them.  In 
most  cases  school  wagons  or  motor  busses  can  be  employed.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  wherever  the  roads  are  of  the  improved  kind 
the  motor  truck  or  motor  buss  is  more  satisfactory  and  advan- 
tageous ;  but  whenever  the  roads  are  unimproved,  the  horse  drawn 
wagon  has  been  found  to  give  highly  satisfactory  results.  The 
manufacture  of  school  wagons  and  motor  trucks  has  now  come  to 
be  a  large  industry.  They  are  strongly  built,  well  ventilated,  and 
equipped  with  safe  heating  appliances  so  that  the  children  can 
travel  long  distances  to  school  with  much  greater  comfort,  greater 
safety,  and  with  less  danger  to  their  health  than  when  walking 
through  bad  weather  or  over  bad  roads  to  the  small  school  in  the 
community. 

Experience  shows  that  the  school  wagon  or  motor  truck  should 
be  a  part  of  the  school  property,  that  its  operation  and  main- 
tenance should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  school  expense,  and  that 
it  should  be  in  charge  of  a  reliable  driver  who  can  be  depended  on 
to  guard  carefully  the  physical  and  moral  safety  of  the  children 
while  going  to  and  from  the  school.  The  transportation  routes 
should  be  carefully  laid  out,  and  regular  and  definite  schedules  of 
the  wagons  or  trucks  should  be  established  and  the  drivers  com- 
pelled to  adhere  strictly  to  them.  Deviation  from  this  important 
regulation  invariably  brings  on  trouble.  Strict  adherence  to  it 
means  success  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils.  Eormal  con- 
tracts should  be  entered  into  by  the  drivers  and  the  school  authori- 
ties ;  and  in  some  cases  sufficient  bonds  are  required  of  the  former.. 
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The  Cost  of  the  Plan 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  consolidation  is  a  natural  one, 
and  one  that  requires  careful  consideration.  And  the  people  con- 
cerned should  have  a  clear  understanding  on  this  point,  else  dis- 
satisfaction is  likely  to  result.  On  this  question,  however,  there 
is  lack  of  agreement,  which  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  different 
methods  used  in  different  places  in  computing  the  cost.  In  some 
sections  the  cost  is  reported  less  and  the  schools  better  than  before 
consolidation;  in  other  sections  the  cost  has  been  reported  greater 
than  before  the  small  schools  were  consolidated. 

In  the  main,  however,  it  should  be  conceded  at  once  that  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  consolidated  school  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive. Public  education  is  always  more  expensive  wherever  better 
educational  advantages  are  afforded.  In  successful  business  en- 
terprises the  principle  that  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  is  now 
well  nigh  universal  in  its  application.  It  should  apply  equally  in 
public  education.  Wherever  this  principle  is  recognized,  in  that 
community  is  found  the  best  school  that  can  be  had.  Surely  the 
difference  between  the  ineffective  weak  school  and  the  effective 
strong  school  afforded  by  intelligent  consolidation  is  sufficient  to 
convince  communities  of  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  for  making 
somewhat  larger  investments  for  the  adequate  education  of  the 
rural  children  of  North  Carolina.  For  until  such  investments  are 
made  the  boasted  principle  of  the  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity cannot  be  said  to  have  creditable  application  in  the  State. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Consolidation 

North  Carolina  has  already  generally  accepted  the  principle  of 
rural  school  consolidation,  but  the  State  has  not  yet  practically 
applied  the  principle  as  extensively  and  as  wisely  as  the  needs 
seem  to  require.  It  appears,  however,  that  thoughtful  school 
boards  and  superintendents  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  the 
subject  of  making  the  rural  school  more  effective  and  to  that  end 
are  looking  to  consolidation  and  transportation  as  outstanding 
means  by  which  this  can  be  done.  This  feature  of  rural  school 
work  is  now  claiming  more  attention  than  ever  before. 
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Too  often,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  consolidate  with 
reference  to  the  desires  of  localities  rather  than  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  county  at  large.  For  that  reason  it  appears  im- 
portant that  the  county  board  and  the  superintendent  look  at 
their  county  as  a  whole  rather  than  at  its  various  parts  or  local 
districts,  if  intelligent  consolidation  is  to  be  made  throughout 
the  entire  county.  By  viewing  the  county  as  a  whole  the  officials 
and  the  people  are  enabled  to  cooperate  and  to  act  more  intelli- 
gently in  re-districting  the  county  and  in  planning  for  a  perma- 
nent school  system.  To  get  such  a  view,  adequate  and  complete, 
it  would  seem  essential  that  the  board  and  the  superintendent  be 
in  possession  of  information  such  as  the  following : 

1.  Information  concerning  the  general  external  and  internal 
school  conditions  of  the  entire  county  is  needed.  This  can  be 
had  by  an  impartial,  sympathetic,  fair,  and  accurate  statement  of 
actual  facts,  both  statistical  and  informational  in  character.  Such 
a  statement  can  of  course  be  best  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  assistance 
with  the  details.  The  statement  should  be  prepared  in  full  and 
in  writing  and  so  made  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently  understood 
by  the  board  and  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  county.  Technical 
terms  and  the  so-called  "survey"  terminology  should  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  that  often  appears  in  the  so-called  "sur- 
vey." The  statement  should  above  all  be  sympathetic  rather  than 
critical. 

2.  On  such  a  statement,  helpful,  practical  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  improvement  should  be  made.  These  should 
also  be  in  writing  and  so  stated  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently 
understood  by  both  the  board  and  the  average  citizen. 

3.  An  adequate  up-to-date  map  of  the  county  should  be  pre- 
pared and  used,  because  graphic  illustration  conveys  definite  ideas 
more  readily  and  safely.  On  such  a  map  information  such  as 
the  following  should  be  shown : 

(a)  The  boundaries  of  the  present  school  districts. 
(Z?)  The  location  of  each  school  house. 

(c)  The  location  of  each  home,  with  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each. 
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(d)  All  roads  should  be  shown.  The  present  condition  of  the 
roads  should  also  be  indicated,  and  all  roadbuilding  projects  in 
process  or  in  contemplation  by  the  county  and  the  state  highway 
commission  should  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 

(e)  All  natural  barriers  such  as  rivers,  creeks,  swamps,  moun- 
tains, should  be  shown. 

4.  Accurate  information  should  also  be  had  concerning: 

(a)  The  general  school  interests  of  each  school  district. 

(b)  The  size  of  each  school  district  and  the  number  of  children 
in  it. 

(c)  The  size  of  each  school  house. 

(d)  The  school  population,  the  enrollment,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  each  school  district. 

(e)  The  general  attitude  of  the  people  of  each  school  district  on 
the  subject  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils.  This  can  be  safely  gained  only  by  tact,  patience  and 
innumerable  personal  interviews.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  gained 
very  slowly.    Undue  agitation  does  not  advance  the  cause. 

With  such  information  properly  in  hand  and  properly  digested 
by  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  a  tentative  plan  for  redis- 
ricting the  county  can  be  made  with  a  view  to  wise  consolidation. 
After  such  a  plan  is  worked  out,  another  map  should  be  prepared 
showing  the  proposed  new  districts,  as  well  as  the  old  districts  to 
be  retained.  The  board  and  the  superintendent  will  of  course 
be  prepared  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  any  and  all  changes 
proposed  and,  if  occasion  should  require,  they  should  be  able  to  set 
forth  convincingly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  changes  and 
to  meet  the  objections  to  them. 

Meantime,  there  should  be  carried  on  a  systematic  policy  of 
intelligent  publicity  throughout  the  county,  through  the  news- 
papers, the  motion  picture  service,  the  county  school  newspaper, 
extension  work  through  community  meetings,  or  through  regular 
communications  from  the  board  and  the  superintendent  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  of  the  active 
citizens  of  the  county  should  be  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
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The  Right  Way  and  the  Wrong  Way 

The  experience  of  practically  all  the  States  shows  conclusively 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  consolidate  schools  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  giving  attention  and  consideration 
to  the  effect  of  the  redistricting  and  of  each  proposed  consolida- 
tion on  the  entire  county;  or,  it  may  be  gained  by  considering  the 
effect  on  only  the  most  interested  districts. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  acting  honestly  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  children  to  be  served  by  it,  so  as  to  provide  the  most 
adequate  educational  advantages  with  the  least  hardship  to  the 
greatest  number  of  those  children ;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  a  few  influential  people  in  the 
various  communities  who  may  be  moved  by  local  or  selfish  pur- 
poses. 

Consolidation  may  be  gained  by  locating  the  new  house  prop- 
erly, that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  center  of  the  school 
population  of  the  proposed  new  district,  where  it  will  conveniently 
serve  the  largest  number  of  children;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  locat- 
ing the  house  near  the  homes  of  certain  influential  people  in  the 
community. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  wisely  delaying  final  action  until 
the  time  is  ripe  and  public  sentiment  has  been  developed  so  as 
to  place  the  house  at  the  proper  and  logical  point;  or,  it  may 
be  had  by  hasty  action  in  locating  the  new  house  away  from  the 
logical  and  sensible  center.  An  illadvised  plan  hastily  entered 
into  produces  annoyance  and  confusion  and  leads  eventually  to 
another  change,  which  often  proves  costly  both  in  money  and 
community  interest. 

Consolidation  may  be  secured  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
funds  available  or  to  be  available  for  it,  by  a  careful  counting  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  undertaking;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  neglecting 
this  important  point,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  It  is 
highly  important  to  count  the  cost  accurately.  This  prevents  mis- 
understandings and  numerous  troubles.  Failure  here  is  likely  to 
bring  the  new  plan  promptly  into  disrepute. 
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Consolidation  may  be  had  by  keeping  in  mind  the  children  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  new  district  and  by  carefully  planning 
the  routes  so  that  transportation  for  all  such  children  will  be 
comfortably  provided  for;  or,  it  can  be  had  by  assigning  to  the 
new  school,  certain  children  who  live  at  long  walking  distances 
away,  without  providing  for  their  transportation.  Walking  un- 
reasonable distances  should  not  be  required  of  some  children  if 
any  children  are  to  be  transported.  Every  child  is  entitled  to 
thoughtful  consideration  in  this  highly  important  matter. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  in  the  right  way,  which  will  give 
wholesome  and  effective  results.  Educational  interest  will  then 
grow  in  strength  and  wide  popularity.  But  unwise  consolidation 
will  eventually  destroy  educational  interest  in  the  community  and 
give  the  cause  disastrous  setbacks  from  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  recover. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  foregoing  general  discussion  has  been 
to  give  in  broad  outline  the  purposes  of  consolidation,  to  set  forth 
its  advantages,  and  to  suggest  the  safest  way  to  intelligent  con- 
solidation plans.  It  has  not  seemed  practicable  to  answer  the 
specific  and  detailed  questions  which  naturally  arise  on  the  sub- 
ject or  to  describe  representative  cases  of  the  consolidated  school. 
Obviously,  however,  a  few  questions  of  sufficient  outstanding  im- 
portance justify  further  brief  consideration  at  this  point. 

The  Means  of  Transportation 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  those  who  want  consolida- 
tion is  "How  will  the  children  get  to  school?"  Happily,  the 
movement  has  now  passed  from  the  theoretical  stage  to  that  of 
facts  and  figures.  These  are  available,  in  many  of  the  bulletins 
listed  under  "Selected  References  on  Consolidation"  below,  and 
also  from  a  number  of  school  men  in  North  Carolina  who  are 
finding  the  transportation  of  pupils  very  successful  and  popular. 
Erom  these  sources  specific  answers  can  be  had  to  questions  con- 
cerning standard  types  of  school  wagons  and  motor  trucks,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  reliable  manufacturers  and  dealers,  how 
to  get  suitable  and  reliable  drivers,  how  to  lay  out  the  routes, 
regulations  concerning  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  wagons 
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and  trucks,  etc.,  etc.  These  and  similar  questions  are  answered 
in  the  practical  experience  of  the  various  states,  which  have  issued 
the  following  bulletins : 

"Studies  in  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,"  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Minnesota,  1917 ;  "Consolida- 
tion of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils,"  Bulletin  No.  56 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama;  "Consolida- 
tion of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils,"  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Washington,  Bulletin  No. 
7;  "Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Public  Transportation  of 
Pupils,"  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  North 
Carolina,  Bulletin  No.  17.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  similar 
sources  of  information  on  specific  questions,  the  superintendents 
of  the  following  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  employing  motor 
trucks  to  transport  children  to  school,  and  can  give  valuable  infor- 
mation and  helpful  suggestions  on  the  subject :  Anson,  Buncombe, 
Craven,  Edgecombe,  Granville,  Halifax,  Orange,  Pamlico,  Wake, 
and  Wilson.  Twenty  trucks  are  this  year  in  operation  in  Wilson 
County,  which  expectes  to  employ  sixty  trucks  next  year  for  the 
transportation  of  children.  The  plan  is  therefore  no  longer  ex- 
perimental in  North  Carolina. 

The  Cost  of  Transportation 

Specific  questions  of  cost  also  arise  very  naturally.  The  total 
monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  representative  consolidated  schools  in 
which  transportation  is  employed  varies  from  $2.19  to  $2.56. 
Such  schools  afford  high  school  work,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  course.  A  careful  study  shows  the  monthly  cost  of 
schooling  per  pupil  in  the  small  one-teacher  schools  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  about  $2.56  or  a  little  more.  But  such  schools 
afford  only  the  elementary  course,  which  at  best  is  not  skillfully 
taught.  The  comparative  costs  of  transportation  by  motor  truck 
and  horsedrawn  vehicles  are  shown  in  the  bulletins  given  above 
and  in  some  of  those  listed  below.  Information  concerning  this 
question  can  doubtless  be  had  also  from  the  superintendents  of 
the  North  Carolina  counties  mentioned  above.  In  the  main  the 
figures  available  indicate  that  transportation  by  motor  truck  is 
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somewhat  less  expensive  than  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  In  some 
States  for  example,  the  average  daily  cost  per  pupil  by  motor 
truck  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  cents,  while  transporta- 
tion by  horse-drawn  vehicles  costs  a  few  cents  more  per  day  per 
pupil. 

Concrete  Illustrations  Are  Available 

Communities  or  school  officials  contemplating  consolidation 
plans  can  find  abundant  illustrative  materials  dealing  with  the 
many  aspects  of  the  subject.  Illustrations  showing  the  boundary 
lines  of  typical  consolidated  districts,  the  location  of  the  Central 
School,  the  location  of  the  abandoned  schools,  and  maps  giving 
the  direction  of  routes  and  other  similar  information  are  found  in 
the  bulletins  mentioned,  and  may  be  had  also  for  some  of  the 
counties  in  which  consolidation  is  successfully  working  in  North 
Carolina.  Superintendent  George  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Edgecombe 
County,  has  a  map  showing  the  old  district  system  of  that  county 
and  another  showing  the  proposed  consolidation  plan  for  the  whole 
county.  Similar  maps  of  Orange  County  are  available.  In  addi- 
tion, illustrations  of  the  numerous  activities  of  the  consolidated 
school  are  to  be  found  in  practically  all  the  bulletins  and  refer- 
ences listed  below. 

Selected  References  on  Consolidation 

The  references  here  listed  are  among  those  available  in  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Education  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Added  to  these  are  more  or  less  complete  files  of  legislation 
on  consolidation  for  the  various  States  and  reports  of  the  state 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  which  contain  considerable 
information  concerning  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  By  addressing  Edgar  W.  Knight  or  the 
Bureau  of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  these  mater- 
ials may  be  secured  as  loans  by  teachers,  school  officials,  or  others 
who  are  interested.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  in  making  in- 
quiry concerning  consolidation  the  phase  or  phases  of  the  subject 
on  which  information  or  assistance  is  desired  be  definitely  stated. 
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Alabama — "Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils." 

Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.    Bulletin  No.  56. 
Colorado — "The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."    Issued  by  the  State 

Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1911. 
Connecticut— Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  1910-1911. 

Hartford. 

Delaware — "Possible  Consolidations  of  Rural  Schools  in  Delaware." 
Prepared  by  G.  D.  Strayer,  N.  L.  Englehardt,  and  F.  N.  Hart.  Is- 
sued by  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  1919. 
Illinois — "Consolidation  of  Country  Schools."   2d  edition,  1904.  Issued 
by  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

"One  Room  and  Consolidated  Country  Schools  of  Illinois."  Is- 
sued by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1917. 

Reports  of  the  Winnebago  County  Schools,  by  Superintendent 
O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Rural  Education  Number  of  The  Banker-Farmer.  Champaign, 
Illinois,  July,  1918. 
Indiana — Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1908. 

"Rural  Schools."    Prepared  by  Frank  L.  Jones.    Issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  1902. 
Iowa — "Rural  Schools."   Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
1905. 

"Conditions  and  Needs  of  Rural  Schools."  Prepared  by  John  F. 
Riggs.   Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1905. 

"Consolidation  of  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils."  Pre- 
pared by  Richard  C.  Barrett.  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  1901. 

Kansas — "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."  Issued  by  State  Department 
of  Education,  1908. 
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Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

Realizing  the  Personality  of  America 

The  plan  of  study  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  affords  opportunity 
for  an  examination  of  the  bases  of  our  liberties.  It  is  a  time 
of  testing  of  all  free  institutions,  whether  or  not  they  shall  en- 
dure. They  are  subject  to  decay  if  they  lose  touch  with  an 
actively-interested  citizenship,  for  even  democratic  institutions 
become  tyrannous  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
immune  because  the  people  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent 
have  lost  the  will  or  the  power  to  hold  them  to  account.  They 
are  subject  to  decay,  also,  if  they  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  and  protection 
they  exist.  And  they  are  subject  to  the  assaults  made  by  those 
who  would  define  liberty  in  terms  of  class  privilege,  or  who 
would  abolish  the  forms  of  government  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  ideal 
liberty.  A  free  government  is  not  a  self-perpetuating  machine, 
constructed  and  set  in  motion  in  the  dim  past  by  patriarchs  who 
are  reverenced  on  national  feast  days  as  the  founders.  It  is  a 
living  tree,  whose  roots  are  in  the  people.  Unless  it  can  draw 
through  those  roots  the  materials  of  life,  with  assurance  that 
the  contact  will  continue  without  interruption,  the  tree  will  die, 
and  will  be  cut  down  to  be  burnt. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul 

Now,  these  bases  of  our  liberties  are  twofold.  There  is  the 
body  and  the  soul.  The  body  is  the  framework,  the  institutions 
through  which  government  operates.  The  Constitution,  with  its 
provisions  for  the  branches  of  government  and  the  mode  of  their 
selection,  is  of  the  body.  So  also  is  the  whole  vast  framework 
through  which  the  Constitution  is  expressed,  the  machinery  of 
government.  The  good  citizen  seeks  to  know  all  the  details  of 
this  body  of  our  institutions.  The  Constitution  should  not  be 
defined,  as  the  school  boy  defined  it,  as  the  part  in  the  back  of 
the  history-book  that  nobody  reads.    Its  provisions  should  be 
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known,  exactly,  by  every  citizen,  and  the  provisions  for  state  and 
county  and  municipal  government  as  well. 

But  this  knowledge,  no  matter  how  exact,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  soul  of  our  institutions  is  the  power  that  informs  those  insti- 
tutions, making  them  alive.  It  is  to  be  sought,  first,  in  our  his- 
tory and  in  the  history  of  the  great  race  to  which  we  belong.  It 
is  to  be  sought,  also,  more  subtly,  more  pervasively,  in  the  great 
utterances,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  poets  and  orators  have 
defined  it.  Poets,  says  Shelley,  are  the  unacknowledged  legisla- 
tors of  the  world,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  passion  for  liberty, 
the  reverence  for  law,  the  sense  of  social  justice,  as  uttered  in 
living  verse  by  men  to  whom  this  passion,  this  reverence,  this 
justice  transcended  all  other  earthly  things,  have  been  the  founda- 
tions on  which  free  government  has  been  built. 

Besides  what  in  schools  we  call  "civil  government,"  therefore, 
we  shall  draw  upon  these  spiritual  bases  of  our  institutions  in 
order  to  keep  that  which  is  their  body,  healthful  and  free  from 
decay.  The  future  of  America  depends  not  merely  on  our  con- 
tinuing to  observe  the  forms  laid  down  in  the  Constitution — the 
succession  of  political  campaigns  and  elections,  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  suffrage;  not  merely  on  assertions  of  Americanism 
and  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  but  also  upon  the  degree  to  which 
we  keep  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  ideals  of  which 
our  institutions  of  government  are  but  the  outward  symbol,  so 
that  these  institutions  are  created  anew  by  each  generation  as 
it  plays  its  part  in  America's  life.  There  is  a  twofold  obedience : 
obedience  to  the  forms  through  which  our  government  is  ex- 
pressed, and  obedience  to  the  spirit  which  is  the  real  America. 

Educating  for  Citizenship 

The  bearing  of  these  truths  upon  education  for  citizenship 
is  immediate  and  profound.  This  bulletin,  for  example,  will 
come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
render  a  greater  service  to  such  education  than  is  perhaps  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  Some  of  them  are 
themselves  teachers,  and  can  apply  directly  the  lessons  of  this 
course  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  rule  America 
in  the  next  generation.  Others  are  parents,  whose  influence  in 
forming  in  their  children  not  merely  high  ideals  of  conduct 
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but  American  ideals  is  incalculable.  Still  others  by  the  simple 
influence  of  personality  can  spread  far  and  wide  a  conception  of 
the  personality  of  America. 

Education  for  citizenship  means  realization  of  the  personality 
of  America.  Personality  is  not  garb  or  gesture.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  appraised.  It  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  It  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  Its  quality  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  intensity  with  which  it  makes  itself  felt. 
The  realization  of  the  personality,  the  essence  of  America,  comes 
not  through  being  letter  perfect  in  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  names  of  the  officers  of  government  or  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  It  does  not  consist  in  percentages,  100%  or 
any  other/  It  cannot  be  acquired  as  knowledge  about  running 
an  automobile,  or  accounting,  or  raising  poultry  for  profit  may 
be  acquired.  Neither  is  it  dependent  on  the  accident  of  birth. 
A  boy  born  of  parents  who  speak  no  English  may  have  a  more 
compelling  sense  of  the  meaning  of  America  than  his  school- 
mate whose  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia 
or  Massachusetts.  By  every  possible  means  this  sense  of  the 
personality  of  America  must  be  developed  if  America  is  to  con- 
tinue to  possess  any  personality  worth  preserving.  And  it  is  not 
with  a  vague  or  emotional  or  ineffective  means  that  the  work 
set  forth  in  this  course  has  to  do.  No  one  can  come  into  contact 
with  this  body  of  material  without  seeing  in  sharper  outline  and 
in  more  dynamic  terms  that  Constitution  of  which  the  document 
conceived  and  set  down  in  words  by  the  founders  of  the  republic 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 

II 

The  Anglo-American  Ideal  of  Free  Government  and  its 

Enemy 

The  course  of  reading  which  this  bulletin  outlines  as  a  pro- 
gram has  several  features  which  those  who  use  it  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind. 

The  Threefold  Unity 

In  the  first  place,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  American  ideals 
of  government  and  even  the  forms  in  which  these  ideals  are  ex- 
pressed have  their  origin  in  England ;  that  free  government  in 
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America  and  free  government  in  England  are  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  ideals.  These  ideals,  constituting  the  soul  of  our  con- 
ception of  free  government,  form,  as  we  saw  a  moment  ago,  a 
threefold  unity.  They  embrace  passion  for  liberty,  reverence 
for  law,  and  sense  of  social  justice.  There  can  be  no  training  for 
citizenship,  as  we  understand  citizenship,  unless  these  three 
strands  are  woven  into  its  texture.  This  weaving  process  is  not 
merely  a  process  of  definition;  the  three  strands  are  not  moral 
precepts,  headings  for  the  main  divisions  of  a  treatise  on  govern- 
ment. To  regard  them  as  phrases  alone  is  to  incur  the  danger 
that  other  phrases,  some  of  them  exceedingly  plausible,  often 
heard  in  these  days,  may  be  substituted  for  them.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  wholly  different  conception  of  the  ideal  state,  which 
has  many  millions  of  adherents  in  the  world  today.  It  is  a  mili- 
tant conception,  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  ideal  that  we  recognize  as  American.  It  stresses  liberty, 
but  it  is  a  liberty  that  differs  widely  from  ours.  It  has  no  rever- 
ence for  law  as  we  understand  law.  Its  social  justice  means 
favor  to  a  class,  long  oppressed  and  now  to  be  regnant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  other  elements  of  which  society  is  composed.  But 
these  three  strands  of  English  and  American  political  idealism 
spring  from  no  arbitrary  or  fantastic  or  doctrinaire  synthesis; 
they  are  a  living  organism.  They  were  not  manufactured ;  they 
grew.  We  cannot  sense  their  full  significance  by  studying  the 
facts  about  British  governmental  administration  or  the  provi- 
sions of  the  American  Constitution ;  we  must  feel  them  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  intense  personality,  a  personality  that  has  grown 
by  slow  stages  for  a  thousand  years.  For  their  beginnings  we 
shall  need  to  go  far  back  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1.    The  Passion  For  Liberty 

The  first  of  these,  the  passion  for  liberty,  is  everywhere  man- 
ifest in  English  and  American  history,  in  their  institutions,  and 
in  their  literatures.  It  is  the  spirit  brooding  over  that  scene  at 
Runnymede,  where  the  nobles  presented  their  parchment  to  the 
King  on  the  island,  while  the  banks  were  crowded  with  men  who 
were  looking  upon  the  signing  of  their  first  charter.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  threw  off  the  tyranny  of  the  church  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  championed  a  free  England  against  the  Spanish 
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Philip.  It  is  the  spirit  that  informs  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  poems  and  prose  works  of  Milton.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  found  expression  in  the  songs  of  Burns  as  intensely  as  in 
the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  summed 
up  in  Wordsworth's  lines : 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

It  means  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of 
whatever  power  the  individual  may  possess.  It  sent  English- 
men into  exile,  that  in  the  wilderness  they  might  find  the  liberty 
denied  them  at  home.  It  made  of  Englishmen  the  champions  of 
Greece  struggling  against  the  Turk,  and  of  Italians  striving 
for  national  unity,  and  it  made  Englishmen  and  Americans 
brothers  once  more  in  the  contest  with  Prussianism.  Every  page 
of  our  national  literature,  English  and  American,  breathes  this 
passion  for  liberty.  Governments  may  for  the  moment  attempt 
to  stifle  it,  but  it  bursts  into  fiercer  flame  the  more  it  is  repressed. 
Translated  into  action  it  has  brought  about  government  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  who  constitute  it.  It  has  abolished 
class  distinctions.   It  has  made  men  masters  of  their  own  careers. 

2.    Reverence  for  Law 

The  second  is  reverence  for  law.  The  passion  for  liberty, 
unchecked,  spells  anarchy.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  more  recent  excesses  of  revolution  in  Russia  are 
foreign  to  our  tradition.  In  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  issue  was  always  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  Burke's  defense 
of  the  colonists  in  America  was  based  on  his  conception  of  their 
rights  as  Englishmen.  The  rebellion  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia was  based  on  the  same  foundations  of  English  citizenship. 
Discipline,  restraint,  was  insisted  upon  by  John  Milton  as  co- 
equal with  liberty  itself.  It  finds  expression  in  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  a  brief  form  of  government  drawn  up  by  men  who 
were  voluntary  exiles  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  who  put  on 
record  their  belief  that  such  a  compact,  freely  entered  upon  as 
a  means  of  placing  restraints  upon  themselves,  would  prove  more 
binding  than  any  patent  set  up  for  them  by  a  king.    It  is  a  part 
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of  the  deepest  British  and  American  instinct  to  hold  their  laws 
and  institutions  in  a  reverence  that  is  more  impressive  because 
it  is  self-imposed. 

3.    The  'Sense  of  Social  Justice 

And  the  third  strand  in  this  unity  which  forms  our  ideal  of 
citizenship  is  the  sense  of  social  justice.  This  element  has  been 
of  slower  growth.  The  social  justice  that  was  sought  at  Runny- 
mede  was  for  the  noble,  not  the  commoner.  In  some  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  age  of  Chaucer  there  is  expression  of  a  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  poor  man,  and  in  Robin  Hood  those  who  were  de- 
nied justice  by  the  courts  found  a  champion.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  time  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Robert  Burns  that  social  justice 
for  all  classes  becomes  a  cardinal  principle.  From  that  time,  the 
period  of  the  founding  of  the  American  nation,  we  meet  it  con- 
stantly in  our  literature.  Complete  social  justice  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  The  stress  has  too  long  been  upon  the  right  of 
self-development,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  belonging  to  him  who  is  strong  enough  to  seize 
upon  them.  Hence  the  threatened  danger  of  a  new  war  of 
classes.  But  the  feeling  for  social  justice  is  implicit  in  every 
step  of  the  long  evolution  of  British  and  American  institutions. 
To  translate  the  passion  for  liberty  and  the  reverence  for  law 
into  terms  that  guarantee  to  the  humblest  citizen  the  fullest  jus- 
tice is  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  institutions  against  the  assault 
of  Bolshevism. 

Ill 

Our  Heritage  and  the  New  War  of  Ideals 

The  menace  of  Bolshevism  can  never  be  removed  by  building 
a  fence  against  it  and  throwing  out  of  the  reserved  enclosure 
the  apostles  of  a  theory  that  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  western 
democracies.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  very  often  in  the 
past :  deportation,  laws  against  heresies  of  all  kinds,  even  whole- 
sale massacres.  The  existing  social  order  has  always  believed 
that  the  sum  of  righteousness  belonged  in  it  and  that  all  who 
set  up  a  contrary  theory  were  anarchists,  heretics,  and  outlaws. 
Where  the  existing  social  order,  originally  sound,  had  become 
worm-eaten,  its  ruin  was  inevitable.    There  is  one  way,  and 
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only  one  way,  to  combat  an  aggressive  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trine. This  is  to  see  that  that  doctrine  shall  perish  for  want  of 
fuel  to  feed  on.  The  method  of  dealing  with  Bolshevism  must 
differ  from  the  method  of  dealing  with  Prussianism.  The  new 
enemy  of  democratic  government  comes  not  as  an  army  with 
banners,  but  as  a  disease,  an  invisible  plague.  It  can  be  met 
only  by  removing  every  source  of  its  propagation,  and  by  re- 
building men's  faith.  There  must  be  a  re-birth  of  the  idealism 
out  of  which  the  western  democracies  sprang. 

Our  Heritage 

The  sources  of  this  idealism  are  to  be  found  in  the  poetry 
and  prose  that  we  have  called  OUR  HERITAGE.  In  an  address 
at  Paris  President  Wilson  remarked : 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  chief  object  of  education  was  to  awaken 
the  spirit,  and  that  inasmuch  as  a  literature  whenever  it  has  touched  its 
great  and  higher  notes  was  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  mankind,  the  best 
induction  into  education  was  to  feel  the  pulses  of  humanity  which  had 
beaten  from  age  to  age  through  men  who  had  penetrated  to  the  secrets 
of  the  human  spirit.  And  I  agree  with  the  intimation  which  has  been  con- 
veyed today  that  the  terrible  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has 
not  been  only  a  war  between  nations,  but  that  it  has  been  also  a  war  be- 
tween systems  and  cultures — the  one  system  the  aggressive  system ;  using 
science  without  conscience,  stripping  learning  of  its  moral  restraints  and 
using  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  to  do  wrong  to  the  whole  race ;  the 
other  system  reminiscent  of  the  high  tradition  of  men ;  reminiscent  of  all 
their  struggles,  some  of  them  obscure,  but  others  closely  revealed  to  his- 
tory, of  men  of  indomitable  spirit  everywhere  struggling  toward  the  right 
and  seeking  above  all  things  else  to  be  free. 

It  is  the  story  of  this  high  tradition  that  is  unfolded,  like  a 
mighty  epic,  in  the  readings  grouped  together  in  this  course. 
Moreover,  the  student  who  follows  the  method  of  the  course 
faithfully  will  secure  two  results.  He  will  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  free  government  as  it  has  grown  through  many 
epochs  and  generations,  thus  securing  an  intellectual  training  of 
high  value.  He  will  also  gain  an  appreciation,  through  imagina- 
tion and  emotion,  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  qualities  of  the  story. 
It  is  an  experimental  or  laboratory  course.  One  may  make  his 
own  history  of  democracy,  or  his  own  epic.  This  puts  more 
work  upon  the  student,  but  it  is  work  that  will  be  richly  re- 
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warded,  because,  so  gained,  it  will  become  part  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  worker. 

Solving  the  Problem  of  Americanization 

In  this  last  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization. It  applies  not  only  to  foreigners  but  to  native  sons 
and  daughters.  It  is  not  a  formal  mastery  of  facts  but  a  life 
to  be  lived.  And  there  is  no  surer  way  of  perpetuating  our  three 
great  doctrines  of  devotion  to  liberty,  reverence  for  law,  and 
determination  to  secure  social  justice,  than  by  this  study,  with 
brain  made  keen  and  active  through  first-hand  contact  with  the 
materials  in  literature  and  history,  and  with  emotions  purged 
and  played  upon  by  these  records  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
men  who  have  wrought  for  freedom. 

Edwin  Greenlaw. 
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OUR  HERITAGE 


A  STUDY  THROUGH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TRADITION 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CLUB  STUDY  AND  THE  PREPA- 
RATION OF  PAPERS 

This  syllabus  is  intended  to  serve  two  purposes.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  designed  to  afford  suggestions  for  making  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  winter's  reading  count  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller 
understanding  of  our  country's  spiritual  heritage.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  a  great  variety  of  literature,  old  and  new,  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  England,  but  these  references  are  all  loosely  coordin- 
ated so  as  to  illustrate  the  forces  which  have  gone  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  to  display  the  evolution  of 
American  life  and  American  ideals.  In  order  to  facilitate  a 
systematic  study  a  single  collection  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, organized  with  this  end  in  view,  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  course.  A  diligent  study  of  this  volume  will  afford  an 
acquaintance  with  much  that  is  best  in  the  two  great  related  lit- 
eratures, considered  as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  race. 
Three  other  books  are  also  regularly  cited,  containing  material 
in  the  form  of  essays  and  speeches  which  embody  specifically 
American  tradition.  Many  readers,  however,  will  wish  simply 
to  read  miscellaneously  in  the  poetry  and  fiction,  relating  their 
reading  to  the  program  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  topics.  The 
free  use  of  this  material  will  greatly  enrich  the  interest  of  the 
meetings. 

Secondly,  the  material  here  given  is  designed  to  assist  those 
who  are  to  present  papers  at  the  various  club  meetings.  Such 
papers  often  fail  by  being  too  abstract.  In  order  to  make  them 
concrete  it  is  suggested  that  the  ideas  and  facts  with  which  they 
deal  should  be  presented  chiefly  through  biography  and  through 
imaginative  literature,  rather  than  through  abstract  exposition. 
Thus  a  review  of  certain  of  Hawthorne's  novels  and  stories 
will  be  of  more  value  in  setting  forth  interestingly  the  moral  and 
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religious  atmosphere  of  Puritan  New  England  than  any  mere 
discussion.  A  description  of  Franklin's  youth  as  portrayed  in 
his  autobiography,  with  illustrative  quotations,  will  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  colonial  life  and  of  the  en- 
terprise, practical  sense,  and  public  spirit  which  constitute  ele- 
ments in  American  character.  Emphasis  should,  of  course, 
always  be  placed  on  the  broad  significance  of  the  materials  used 
and  wherever  possible  their  contemporary  bearing  should  be 
pointed  out.  Frequent  quotation,  for  example,  of  poetry,  is  of 
service  in  heightening  the  interest  and  emotional  effectiveness  of 
the  papers,  but  the  quotations  should  not  be  too  long.  Purely 
literary  discussion  and  detailed  statement  of  historical  facts  should 
be  avoided.  The  whole  program  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
determination  to  see  the  parts  and  aspects  of  America  as  ele- 
ments in  a  spiritual  whole.  The  idea  of  unity  in  diversity  em- 
bodied in  the  motto  "E  Pluribus  Ununf'  applies  not  alone  to 
our  frame  of  government,  but  even  more  vitally  to  our  national 
life  and  character,  compounded  of  more  varied  strains  than  made 
imperial  Rome  yet  one  in  a  sense  no  empire  ever  was.  Topics 
for  three  papers  for  each  meeting  are  suggested,  but  in  some 
cases  the  less  important  ones  may  be  omitted,  the  time  of  the 
meeting  being  filled  by  impromptu  contribution  on  the  part  of 
club  members  who  have  read  one  or  more  of  the  illustrative 
references.  The  discussion  may  thus  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  club  the  points  of  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  representative 
literature. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  books  that  will  be  of  definite  value  to 
the  clubs.  The  first  group  is  basic.  The  Great  Tradition  is  the 
key  book  and  furnishes  selections  illustrating  Our  Heritage  par- 
ticularly from  the  field  of  literature,  both  American  and  English. 
Long's  Patriotic  Prose  will  furnish  very  apt  quotations  and  brief 
readings  for  almost  every  meeting.  The  other  two  books,  Fulton's 
National  Ideals  and  Problems,  and  Foerster  and  Pierson's  Amer- 
ican Ideals  present  American  ideals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
reviews  and  speeches  of  statesmen  and  outstanding  documents 
rather  than  literature. 
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Greenlaw,  Edwin,  and  Hanford,  J.  H.,  The  Great  Tradition,  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1919. 

Long,  Augustus  White,  American  Patriotic  Prose,  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1917. 

Fulton,  Maurice  Garland,  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1918. 

Foerster,  Norman,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  American  Ideals,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1917. 

In  addition  to  these  key  books  it  is  desirable  that  the  clubs 
should  have  on  hand  copies  of  the  syllabuses  referred  to  and 
that  they  should  have  available  encyclopedias,  American  and 
English  histories,  histories  of  American  and  English  literature 
and  collections  of  American  and  English  literature,  such  as  are 
given  below. 

National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.  A  syllabus  containing 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  subject  and  many  additional  references.  Pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1918.  Price  .50. 

American  Ideals  in  American  Literature.  A  syllabus  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1918.    Price  .10. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Encyclopedia  Americana  Corporation,  New 
York,  1918.    Thirtv  volumes. 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1914. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  Student's  History  of  England,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 

Green,  John  Richard,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Harper  and 
Bros,  New  York,  1895. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  A.  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan 
Co,  New  York,  1919. 

Channing,  Edward,  A  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan  Co,  New 
York,  1905. 

Cairns,  William  B,  A  History  of  American  Literature,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1912. 

Bronson,  Walter  C,  A  Short  History  of  American  Literature,  Heath  & 
Co,  New  York,  1900. 

Trent,  William  P,  A  History  of  American  Literature,  Appleton  &  Co, 
New  York,  1903. 

Pancoast,  Henry  S,  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Holt  &  Co, 
New  York,  1906. 

Moody,  William  Vaughan,  and  Lovett,  Robert  Morse,  A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Scribner,  New  York,  1902. 

Stedman,  E.  C,  and  Hutchinson,  E.  M,  Library  of  American  Literature, 
Webster,  New  York,  1892. 
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Bronson,  Walter  Cochrane,  American  Poems,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1918. 

Bronson,  Walter  Cochrane,  American  Prose,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1916. 

St.  John,  Robert  P.,  and  Nooman,  Raymond,  Landmarks  of  Liberty,  Har- 

court,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York,  1920. 
Kent,  Charles  William,  and  Smith,  Charles  Alphonso,  Library  of  Southern 

Literature,  Martin  &  Hoyt  Co.,  Atlanta,  1907.    Fifteen  volumes. 

Beginning  on  page  47  is  a  list  showing  the  titles,  the  authors' 
names,  the  publishers,  and  the  dates  of  publication  of  those  books 
which  are  referred  to  throughout  the  program.  Needless  to  say- 
it  is  not  expected  that  any  club  will  try  to  use  all  the  references 
given  at  a  meeting.  The  object  has  been  to  meet  the  various 
needs  of  the  clubs. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 
This  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  for  women's  clubs 
and  is  available  to  all  clubs  paying  the  registration  fee  of  $5.00. 
Each  club  will  receive  ten  copies  of  the  program,  Our  Heritage, 
and  one  copy  of  The  Great  Tradition.  If  more  than  ten  copies 
of  the  program  are  desired,  they  may  be  obtained  at  thirty- 
five  cents  a  copy.  More  copies  of  The  Great  Tradition  may  be 
obtained  at  $2.75  a  copy.  Reference  books  and  other  material 
will  be  supplied  for  each  paper  to  those  requesting  it. 


THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Books  and  other  material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Extension  upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must 
first  register  and  pay  the  required  fee.  Requisition  blanks  for 
reference  books  will  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  club.  These 
must  be  filled  out  and  returned  when  material  is  needed. 

The  secretary  should  order  the  books  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will 
be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  in  two  weeks 
from  the  date  they  are  issued,  which  is  stamped  on  the  book 
pocket  on  the  first  page  of  the  book.    The  club  is  subject  to  a 
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fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  of  books  kept  over  two 
weeks.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be  extended  one 
week. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  may  be  reduced  if  material  for  each  meeting  is  sent  to  one 
person  rather  than  to  each  person  on  the  program. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to : 

Women's  Clubs  Division, 
Bureau  of  Extension, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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OUR  HERITAGE 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date   Place  

Topic:  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New:  Adventure  and 
Opportunity 

The  first  two  meetings  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  those 
great  European  movements  and  ideas  which  led  to  and  condi- 
tioned the  settlement  of  America.  Such  a  consideration  is  es- 
sential to  the  broader  study  of  our  heritage,  for  no  conception 
of  America  is  a  true  one  which  does  not  see  our  tradition  as 
antedating  our  chronological  origins,  as  involved  in  the  larger 
tradition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and,  indeed,  of  mankind  in 
general  in  so  far  as  it  has  struggled  toward  the  things  which 
America  represents.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  American- 
ism of  our  own  day  that  it  is  not  merely  nationalistic  but  uni- 
versal in  its  point  of  view. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Quest  of  Knowledge. 

The  exploration  of  America  is  one  phase  of  the  Renaissance  passion  for 
discovery  and  adventure. 

Outline  : 

a.  General  facts  about  the  Renaissance. 

b.  Brief  description  of  Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus"  as  an  expression  of  the 

idea  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  power  breaking  the  bounds  of 
tradition.  See  Great  Tradition,  1-12.  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  intellectual  curiosity  about  strange  lands 
and  creatures. 

c.  English  adventurers  played  a  bold  part  in  the  winning  of  knowledge 

about  the  new  world.  The  careers  of  Cabot,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
and  others  may  be  briefly  sketched.  See  Great  Tradition,  36.  (Eng- 
lish pride  in  the  deeds  of  her  seamen.) 
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Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Promise  of  America  and  the  Struggle 
for  Possession. 

The  half -known  land  held  out  golden  dreams  to  the  expanding  nations  of 
Spain  and  England.  A  great  rivalry  ensued  in  which  English  sailors 
and  fighters  defeated  the  ambitions  of  Spain  and  insured  the  settle- 
ment of  North  America  by  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Outline  : 

a.  Illustrate  the  European  dream  of  America  as  a  land  of  wealth  by  the 

expeditions  of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  etc.,  and  by  Raleigh's  attempts  to 
find  gold  in  America. 

b.  The  rivalry  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  race  for  world  possession.  See 

Great  Tradition,  28-31,  37-42. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    *Raleigh  and  the  Settlement  of  Virginia. 
Outline: 

a.  Raleigh  is  the  type  of  romantic  \  English  adventurer  and  patriot.  His 

vision  of  a  colonial  empire  for  England  looked  far  into  the  future. 
His  unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  Virginia  prepared  the 
way  for  the  actual  settlement.  Give  briefly  the  story  of  the  lost  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island. 

b.  The  first  permanent  English  hold  at  Jamestown  came  when  the  idea  of 

plunder  was  giving  way  to  that  of  permanent  settlement  and  economic 
opportunity.  Read  account  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Read  Drayton's 
"The  Virginia  Voyage"  in  Great  Tradition,  36.  See  American  Pa- 
triotic Prose,  19-25. 

c.  Conclusion.    The  significance  of  America  as  a  land  of  limitless  oppor- 

tunity and  as  a  field  for  human  expansion  has  continued  to  the  present. 
See,  for  example,  American  Patriotic  Prose,  348-350. 

Additional  References  : 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
George  Eliot,  Romola. 
Kingsley,  Westward  Ho! 
Scott,  Kenihvorth. 

Hersey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean." 

Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America.    Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors. 


*  The  subject  of  this  paper  may  be  so  expanded  as  to  occupy  one  or  more  entire 
meetings  by  the  assignment  of  selected  works  in  the  addtional  references  to  members 
for  review. 
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Prescott,  The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
Cotton,  The  White  Doe. 
Noyes,  Drake. 

North  Carolina  Booklet,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  Vol.  XI1T,  No.  2. 

North  Carolina  Day  Program,  1901,  Vol.  I. 

Connor,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I. 

Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina. 

Doyle,  English  in  America. 

Johnston,  Sir  Mortimer. 

Johnston,  Prisoners  of  Hope. 

Johnston,  To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

Johnston,  Audrey. 

Payson,  John  Vytal,  Tale  of  the  Lost  Colony. 
Simms,  The  Yemassce. 
Cooke,  My  Lady  Pokahontas. 
Cooke,  Stories  of  Old  Virginia. 

Essays  on  Raleigh  in  Proceedings  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  1919. 
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SECOND  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New.    Free  Conscience 

While  the  character  of  the  southern  settlement  was  chiefly 
determined  by  the  adventurous  and  expansive  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  that  of  the  north  was  more  deeply  touched  by 
the  religious  idealism  of  the  Reformation  as  this  had  developed 
among  the  English  Puritans.  The  twofold  impulse  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  American  idea,  contributing  to  it  at  once  the  ro- 
mance and  the  sanity  which  have  characterized  our  tradition  in 
all  generations.  Freedom  is  the  center  of  the  movement  toward 
America  in  either  of  its  aspects,  but  the  resultant  conception  is 
not  freedom  alone  but  freedom  combined  with  moral  and  spiritual 
discipline  expressed  in  the  firmness  of  our  institutions  and  in  the 
sobriety  of  our  personal  ideals. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Puritan  Ideals  in  the  Old  World. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  English  Puritans,  bringing  with  them 
the  principles  and  ideals  of  religious  and  political  freedom  which 
animated  the  Puritan  revolution  in  England. 

Outline  : 

a.  Main  facts  about  the  rise  of  Puritanism  and  the  great  rebellion. 

b.  The  Puritan  spirit.    See  selection  from  Green's  History  in  Great  Tra- 

dition, 109-111.  Illustrate  Puritan  view  of  life  from  Bunyan,  in 
Great  Tradition,  114-117.  For  contrast  comment  on  Cavalier  spirit 
and  attitude  illustrated  in  poetry  of  Robert  Herrick,  in  Great  Tra- 
dition, 117-118. 

c.  The  Puritan  ideal  in  Milton.    The  life  and  personality  of  Milton  may  be 

discussed  as  an  illustration  of  Puritan  earnestness  and  moral  idealism 
combined  with  the  English  love  of  freedom  and  tempered  by  the 
humanistic  and  artistic  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Illustrations  in 
Great  Tradition,  119-153.  For  the  spirit  of  militant  Puritanism  see 
the  speeches  of  Cromwell,  in  Great  Tradition,  171-175. 
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Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Puritans  in  New  England. 
Outline  : 

a.  Brief  account  of  the  separatist  movement  in  England  and  Holland. 

b.  The  coming  of  the  Pilgrims.    See  Great  Tradition,  162-164.  American 

Patriotic  Prose,  7,  12,  25,  30. 

c.  Religion,  self-government,  education  in  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  See 

Great  Tradition,  164-165.  Comment  on  the  permanence  of  these 
elements  in  American  life. 

Additional  References  : 
Pattison,  Life  of  Milton. 
Fiske,  The  Settlement  of  New  England. 
Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    (Everyman's  Library.) 
Wendell,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 
National  Ideals  in  English  Literature,  pp.  54-55. 
Austen,  Standish  of  Standish. 
Austen,  Betty  Alden. 
Besant,  For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Han  scorn,  The  Heart  of  the  Puritan. 
Stowe,  The  Mayflower. 
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THIRD  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  Elements  in  Colonial  Character 

The  preceding  meeting  has  dealt  with  the  two  major  impulses 
which  led  to  the  English  colonization  of  America  and  have  sought 
in  them  the  keynotes  of  the  American  idea.  In  this  meeting  we 
may  study  more  closely  the  contributions  made  to  American 
national  character  by  the  various  groups  of  those  who  for  these 
primary  causes  or  for  others  connected  with  them  made  their 
homes  in  the  new  world  during  the  colonial  period.  For  a  gen- 
eral quotation  on  the  blending  of  races  in  America  see  American 
Patriotic  Prose,  4-7. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Puritans. 

Give  character  sketches  of  Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  representatives  of  the  various  religious  and  moral  ideals 
of  the  New  England  Puritans.  Discuss  the  Quaker  contribution  as 
illustrated  by  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman.  Other  religious  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  Huguenots  and  the  Moravians,  may  be  briefly 
alluded  to.  The  atmosphere  of  Puritan  New  England  is  vividly 
given  in  Hawthorne's  novels  and  stories. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Southern  Landed  Gentry. 

The  colonial  settlers  in  the  South  aimed  to  establish  not  a  theocracy  like 
that  of  New  England  but  a  society  modeled  more  nearly  on  that  of 
the  mother  country.  Their  ideal  was  not  that  of  the  saint  but  of  the 
gentleman.  Thackeray's  novel,  The  Virginians,  may  be  reviewed 
as  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  ideals  of  colonial  aristocracy  of 
the  South. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Scotch-Irish. 

-    These  settlers  contributed  elements  to  American  life  and  character  not  less 
important  than  those  of  the  southern  planters  or  the  New  England 
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Puritans.  This  topic  may  be  handled  in  a  review  of  Ford's  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America. 

Additional  References  : 

Hawthorne,  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil"  and  other   Puritan  stories  in 

Tzvice  Told  Tales  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse;  The  Scarlet 
Letter. 

The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation. 

Simms,  War  Poetry  of  the  South. 

Caldwell,  Donald  McElroy,  Scotch  Irishman. 

Green,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America. 

Fiske,  Beginnings  of  Nezv  England. 

Cooke,  Virginia;  a  History  of  the  People. 

Brown,  The  First  Republic  in  America. 

Browne,  Maryland.    American  Commonwealth  Series. 

See  also  references  previously  given  under  First  and  Second  Meetings. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Development  of  Colonial  Character 

Coordinate  with  the  survival  of  traits  and  points  of  view  in- 
herited from  the  old  world  there  rapidly  developed  in  the 
colonies  acquired  characteristics  and  ideas  due  to  the  conditions 
met  with  by  them  in  America.  These  characteristics  have  in 
turn  become  essential  and  permanent  elements  in  American  life. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Colonial  Liberals. 

The  spirit  of  a  more  radical  democracy,  prophetic  of  the  American  idea  of 
later  times,  is  illustrated  in  the  protests  and  theories  of  certain 
colonial  liberals  who  rose  to  challenge  the  social  and  political  order 
established  in  several  of  the  colonies.  As  representatives  of  this 
group  may  be  studied  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hooker,  George 
Durant,  Edward  Moseley,  and  William  Penn. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Pioneers. 

The  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and  the  life  of  the  frontier  developed 
virtues  which  converted  to  other  uses  have  remained  specifically 
American.  The  best  general  treatment  of  this  subject  is  Roose- 
velt's The  Winning  of  the  West. 

Outline: 

a.  Sketch  the  careers  of  Boone  and  Robertson  and  other  representative 

pioneers. 

b.  Review  Cooper's  Leather  stocking  Tales,  with  emphasis  on  the  conditions 

of  frontier  life  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Pioneer. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject  :    The  Citizen. 

The  best  qualities  of  American  citizenship  in  the  colonial  period,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  more  stable  life  of  the  older  settlements,  are  repre- 
sented by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Outline  : 

a.  Sketch  his  career,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  common  sense,  self-re- 
liance, honesty,  thrift,  practical  energy  and  public  spirit.  The 
Autobiography  affords  memorable  illustrative  incidents.  A  sugges- 
tive colonial  utterance  on  American  citizenship  is  given  in  American 
Patriotic  Prose,  38-39. 

Additional  References  : 
Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Almanack. 
Cooper,  The  Deerslayer,  etc. 
Caruthers,  Cavaliers  of  Old  Virginia. 
Wendell,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 

Edwards,  Selections  from  his  works  in  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics. 
Literary  and  Political  Histories. 
McMurry,  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea. 

Johnston,  Connecticut ;  a  Study  of  a  Commonwealth-Democracy. 
Tucker,  Hansford. 

Adams,  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History. 

Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England. 

Walker,  Thomas  Hooker. 

Adams,  Emancipation  of  New  England. 

See  also  references  previously  given  under  First  and  Second  Meetings. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  Foundations  of  the  Democratic  Idea 

Besides  the  elements  of  democracy  which  were  implicit  in  our 
civilization  from  the  first  there  has  come  to  America  a  share 
in  the  universal  movement  toward  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity which  began  to  take  form  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  study  this  movement 
in  English  literature,  where  its  beginnings  are  most  clearly  mani- 
fested, is  to  study  America  itself,  for  the  two  traditions  are 
closely  interwoven.  The  American  Revolution,  though  touched 
by  this  idea  through  the  activities  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Paine, 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  purely  English  struggle  for  self- 
government,  which  carried  on  a  tradition  dating  back  to  Magna 
Charta  and  before.  It  has  been  the  error  of  our  historical  edu- 
cation in  America  that  this  broader  aspect  of  American  inde- 
pendence has  been  neglected.  The  essential  oneness  of  our  polit- 
ical ideals  with  those  of  England  should  here  be  given  full  recog- 
nition. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Rise  of  Democratic   Feeling  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Outline  : 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  social,  religious  and  political  reaction  against 

the  political  stability  of  the  old  regime  in  England.  See  English 
histories  and  the  outline  in  National  Ideals  in  English  and  American 
Literature,  26-31.  Note  the  beginnings  of  spiritual  and  humanitarian 
reform.  See  biographical  sketches  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Howard,  and  John  Wesley. 

b.  Trace  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 

in  Gray,  Cowper,  Burns.  See  Great  Tradition,  245-268.  See  notes 
at  end  of  book. 
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Second  Paper.  By 


Subject :    The  Struggle  for  the  Rights  of  English- 
men. 

The  American  Revolution  should  be  regarded  first  as  a  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  English  people  against  the  tyranny  set  up  by  George  III 
and  his  ministry. 

Outline  : 

a.  Sketch  briefly  the  political  career  of  Pitt.    See  Great  Tradition,  269-272. 

b.  Wilkes  and  '"Junius."    See  English  History  and  Great  Tradition,  272-274. 

c.  Contrast  the  conceptions  of  colonial  policy  held  by  Lord  North  and 

by  Edmund  Burke  and  describe  Burke's  part  in  the  English  phase 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  Great  Tradition,  274-294.  The 
issue  of  the  conflict  considered  as  a  struggle  for  the  traditional 
rights  of  Englishmen  can  be  best  set  forth  by  a  detailed  account 
of  Burke's  arguments. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Anglo-American  Inheritance  of  Free- 
dom. 

This  paper  should  take  the  form  of  general  comment  on  the  tradition  of 
liberty  common  to  the  two  peoples,  based  on  all  the  materials  thus  far 
used.  Also  discuss  the  past  and  present  attitude  of  England  toward 
America  and  of  America  toward  England,  the  part  played  by  the  re- 
cent war  in  restoring  right  relations.  See  Great  Tradition,  Intro- 
duction, also  461,  Balfour's  Speech,  "America  and  England"  in  Great 
Tradition,  625,  Introduction  to  this  pamphlet,  and  Fulton's  National 
Ideals  and  Problems,  152  ff. 

Additional  References  : 
National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature,  Chapter  III. 
English  and  American  political  histories. 
Morley,  Life  of  Burke. 
Macaulay,  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
John  Wesley's  Journal. 

De  Selincourt,  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal. 
Smith,  Cowper.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
Shairp,  Burns.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Winning  of  Independence 

The  idea  of  independence,  at  first  subordinate  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  to  the  idea  of  English  liberties,  came  soon  to  assume 
primary  importance.  The  historical  fact  thus  determined,  now 
seen  as  inevitable, -was  fraught  with  tremendous  consequences 
for  the  destiny  of  America.  The  events  and  personalities  of 
the  struggle  itself  have  become  an  ineffaceable  portion  of  our 
national  inheritance.  Their  significance  may  now  be  brought 
home  without  the  anti-British  feeling  which  was  once  involved 
in  them. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Beginnings  of  the  Revolution. 
Outline  : 

a.  Causes.    (Present  Burke's  analysis  of  the  six  chief  sources  of  the  spirit 

of  liberty  among  the  colonists  in  his  speech  on  "Conciliation.") 

b.  The  platform  of  Liberty.    See  Great  Tradition,  296-7. 

c.  The  spirit  of  the  declaration.    See  Great  Tradition,  295-296;  American 

Ideals,  3-14;  American  Patriotic  Prose,  40-64. 

d.  The  significance  of  the  declaration.    See  National  Ideals  and  Problems, 

158  ff ;  American  Ideals,  257  ff ;  American  Patriotic  Prose,  67-90. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
Outline  : 

Brief  statement  of  outstanding  incidents  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  with 
illustrations  from  literature,  for  example,  Longfellow's  "Paul  Re- 
vere's  Ride,"  Emerson's  "Concord  Hymn,"  Holmes'  "Ballad  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,"  Whittier's  "Yorktown,"  Lowell's  "Under  the 
Old  Elm,"  Bryant's  "Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  Cooper's  The  Spy 
and  Simms'  "Eutaw,"  "The  Partisan."  American  Patriotic  Prose, 
221-222,  226-228,  160-165. 
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Third  Paper.  By 


Subject:    The  Leadership  of  Washington. 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  paper  should  fall  on  the  revolutionary  career 
and  character  of  Washington,  omitting  his  later  services  and  ideas. 
See  Great  Tradition,  296.  Also  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  67, 
and  American  Patriotic  Prose,  92-135. 

Additional  References  : 

Kennedy's  Joscelyn  Cheshire. 
Thompson,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennis. 
Eggleston,  A  Carolina  Cavalier. 
Everett,  Washington's  Home. 
Wilson,  Life  of  Washington. 
Ford,  The  True  George  Washington. 
Ford,  Janice  Meredith. 

Holmes,  "Ode  for  Washington's  Birthday,"  "God  Save  the  Flag." 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Theory  of  Democracy.     Ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution 

The  discussion  in  this  meeting  returns  to  the  broader  Euro- 
pean movement  culminating  in  the  French  Revolution  and  re- 
flected in  the  conflict  between  the  revolutionary  and  the  tradi- 
tional ideals  in  England.  Though  both  England  and  America 
have  preferred  to  work  out  their  democracies  historically,  yet 
the  abstract  principles  and  ideals  of  freedom  to  which  the  French 
attempted  to  give  a  real  embodiment  have  operated  powerfully 
on  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  alike.  Moreover, 
the  American  Revolution  constituted  a  precedent  for  the  French, 
and  America  and  France  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  in  close 
sympathy. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Rights  of  Man. 
Outline  : 

a.  A  brief  sketch  of  the.  revolution  in  France  with  a  picture  of  the  out- 

break from  selections  in  Great  Tradition,  299-305.  The  unperish- 
able  spirit  of  revolt  is  embodied  in  the  Marseillaise.  The  French 
and  American  Revolutions  may  be  contrasted. 

b.  Democratic  theory  in  Paine  and  Godwin.    See  Great  Tradition,  319-336. 

(The  selection  from  Paine  should  be  treated  here  not  as 
an  answer  to  Burke  but  as  an  independent  statement  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  For  relations  of  France  and  America, 
sketch  career  of  Thomas  Paine,  or  Lafayette.  See  also  American 
Patriotic  Prose,  61-64.  Compare  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  the  French  and  English  statements  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.) 

c.  English  idealists  of  the  Revolution  and  the  reaction.    See  Great  Tradi- 

tion, 336-337. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Liberty  and  Order. 

a.  Relations  of  England  and  France  during  the  Revolution.  Compare 
present  attitude  of  nations  enjoying  settled  government  toward  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. 
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b.  Edmund  Burke's  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  ordered 

liberty.  Explain  and  quote  from  his  "Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution."    See  Great  Tradition,  305-318. 

c.  Burke's  philosophy  constitutes  a  warning  against  some  of  the  tendencies 

of  democracy  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Compare  P.  E. 
More  on  "Natural  Aristocracy"  in  Great  Tradition,  620-623. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Poetry  of  Freedom. 

Outline  : 

a.  Byron   represents   unrestricted   individualism   and   sympathy   with  the 

cause  of  national  independence  in  Greece  and  Italy.  His  cham- 
pionship of  smaller  nationalities  is  in  line  with  a  persistent  tradition 
in  England  and  America.  Comment  on  the  part  played  by  this  idea 
in  American  policy  of  today.    See  Great  Tradition,  406-415. 

b.  Shelley  embodies  the  revolutionary  ideals,  with  emphasis  on  the  rights 

of  humanity  against  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  the  aspiration  toward 
a  perfect  society  in  which  love  takes  the  place  of  law.  See  Great 
Tradition,  415-428. 

Additional  References  : 
Dowden,  The  French  Revolution  in  English  Literature . 
Morley,  Burke.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
De  Selincourt,  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal. 
Brailsford,  Shelley,  Godwin  and.  their  Circle. 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution. 
Legouis,  The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsivorth. 
Nichol,  Byron. 

Symonds,  Shelley.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  New  Nation 

This  meeting  presents  the  continuation  and  development  of 
the  American  idea  in  the  period  following  the  Revolution.  The 
problems  of  independence  and  nationality  engage  the  best  thought 
of  a  series  of  great  statesmen,  whose  different  viewpoints  have 
in  a  measure  descended  to  our  own  day.  Those  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  have  been  historically  embodied  in  the  two  great 
political  parties.  In  the  sphere  of  thought  America  was  slower 
to  develop  an  independent  consciousness.  She  did  so,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  in  New  England.  The  westward  expansion 
in  this  era  developed  the  most  characteristic  American  traits  and 
qualities  and  has  profoundly  influenced  the  spirit  of  America. 
Valuable  quotations  for  use  in  the  first  and  third  papers  will 
be  found  in  American  Patriotic  Prose,  138-168. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :  The  Principles  and  Policies  of  the  New 
America  as  Interpreted  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Webster. 

Outline  : 

a.  Washington's  Farewell  Address ;  its  warning  against  sectionalism,  party- 

bitterness,  entangling  alliances.  Present-day  application  of  these 
ideas.    See  Great  Tradition,  539-544. 

b.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  as  interpreters  of  American  democracy. 

c.  Daniel  Webster  as  an  interpreter  of  the  American  Idea.     See  Great 

Tradition,  560-564. 

Second  Paper.    By  ,. 

Subject :  Intellectual  Life  and  Ideals  of  Thought 
in  the  New  America. 

Outline  : 

a.  Intellectual  liberalism  in  New  England.    Discuss  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  Calvinistic  regime,  the  rise  of  unitarianism  and  transcendentalism. 
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See  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature,  p.  57,  Sec- 
tion III. 

b.  Comment  on  intellectual  culture  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the 

South  in  the  era  before  the  Civil  War. 

c.  Discuss  Emerson's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  on  the  "American  Scholar" 

as  America's  intellectual  Declaration  of  Independence.  See  Great 
Tradition,  564-567  and  American  Ideals,  133-156. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject:    The  Winning  of  the  West. 

Outline  : 

a.  Give  brief  account  of  the  Westward  Movement  before  the  Civil  War. 

b.  Conditions  and  episodes  of  the  movement  in  such  works  as  the  Journal 

of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail,  John 
Muir's  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

c.  The  significance  of  the  Westward  Movement.      See  American  Ideals, 

72-98 ;  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  33-47,  Great  Tradition,  572-574. 

Additional  References  : 

White,  Gray  Dawn. 

Bret  Harte,  Stories  and  Poems. 

Mark  Twain,  Life  on  the  Mississippi ;  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Joaquin  Miller,  "Westward  Ho !"  "Songs  of  the  Sierras." 

Atherton,  The  Conqueror. 

Cooper,  The  Pioneers;  The  Prairie. 

Watson,  Jefferson. 

Churchill,  The  Crossing. 

Miller,  The  Defense  of  the  Alamo. 
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NINTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Conflid  Between  the  States  and  Its  Meaning 
to  America 

This  meeting  should  attempt  to  give  not  an  analysis  of  the 
Civil  War  but  a  presentation  of  the  permanent  ideals  which  grew 
out  of  it  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  North 
and  South.  The  genuine  Americanism  of  the  papers  will  be 
evidenced  in  their  freedom  from  the  sectional  spirit. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The    Anti-Slavery    Movement    and  the 
Northern  Spirit  in  the  War. 

Outline  : 

a.  The  moral  protest  against  slavery  existed  in  the  South  even  more  than 

in  the  North  up  to  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  movement  is  principally*  an  outgrowth  of  the  moral 
and  humanitarianism  idealism  of  New  England.  However  much  this 
literature  may  be  involved  in  purely  sectional  feeling,  it  remains  ex- 
pressive of  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  See  Great  Tradition,  568. 
Also  Lowell's  "Stanzas  on  Freedom" ;  Whittier's  "Massachusetts 
to  Virginia";  and  other  anti-slavery  poems;  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  etc. ;  Longfellow's  "The  Slave's  Dream" ;  Emerson's 
"Boston  Hymn."  For  the  southern  point  of  view  regarding  slavery 
see  also  T.  N.  Page's  The  Old  South,  chapters  1,  4,  8;  Jefferson, 
"The  Evils  of  Slavery  in  America"  in  Vol.  Ill  of  American  History 
told  by  Contemporaries. 

b.  The  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  North  to  the  cause  is  expressed  in 

such  battle  poems  as  Julia  Ward's  Howe's  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  Bryant's  "Our  Country's  Call,"  Whitman's  "Drum 
Taps,"  etc.  See  also  American  Patriotic  Prose,  232-234.  These  ut- 
terances, like  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  South,  can  now  be 
appropriated  by  North  and  South  alike. 
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Second  Paper.  By 


Subject:    The  Southern  Spirit  in  the  War. 

The  southern  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  self-determination  and  the  heroism 
manifested  in  the  struggle  have  become  a  portion  of  the  American 
tradition. 

Outline  : 

a.  The  issues  of  the  war  from  the  southern  standpoint.    See  Calhoun's 

"On  the  Nature  of  the  Union,"  in  American  Ideals,  27-44,  and 
Davis'  "Farewell  Address  to  the  United  States  Senate." 

b.  The  character  of  Lee. 

c.  The  Spirit  of  the  Confederacy  in  southern  literature.    "Dixie,"  "Mary- 

land," "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,"  "The  Sword  of  Lee,"  "The 
Conquered  Banner,"  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  etc.  See  especially 
the  war  poems  of  Timrod.  Read  Glasgow's  The  Battle  Ground. 
See  also  American  Patriotic  Prose,  223-226. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :  Lincoln. 

The  events  of  Lincoln's  life  and  especially  his  public  utterances  should  be 
presented  with  the  following  points  in  mind. 

Outline  : 

a.  His  interpretation  of  the  issues  of  the  war  gives  the  final  American 

answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  state  and  national  sov- 
eignty.  See  Great  Tradition,  575-576;  American  Ideals,  45-48, 
65-66;  American  Patriotic  Prose,  175-183. 

b.  His  own  point  of  view  transcended  the  sectionalism  of  both  North  and 

South. 

c.  His  character  and  temper  are  essentially  American  and  essentially  dem- 

ocratic. See  Great  Tradition,  594-596;  National  Ideals  and  Prob- 
lems, 74-85;  American  Ideals,  66-72;  American  Patriotic  Prose,  172- 
175. 

Additional  References: 
Lincoln's  Letters  and  Speeches.  (Everyman's  Library). 
Whitman,  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed";  "Captain,  My 
Captain." 

Gildersleeve,  The  Creed  of  the  Old  South. 
Smedes,  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter. 
Hapgood,  Lincoln. 
Cable,  The  Cavalier. 
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March,  Southerners. 

Wharton,  "War  Songs  and  Poems." 

Page,  In  Ole  Virginia. 

Hayne,  The  Stricken  South. 

Churchill,  The  Crisis. 

Johnston,  The  Long  Roll. 

Johnston,  Cease  Firing. 

McKim,  The  Soul  of  Lee. 

Bradford,  Lee,  the  American. 

Stephens,  The  War  Between  the  States. 

Eggleston,  American  War  Ballads. 

Trent,  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime. 

Trent,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Fox,  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
White,  The  Westerners. 
Drinkwater,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Charnwood,  Biography  of  Lincoln. 
Bacheller,  A  Man  for  the  Ages. 
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TENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Triumph  of  the  National  Spirit 

For  a  general  summary  of  this  subject,  see  American  Ideals 
in  American  Literature,  Section  II,  page  6. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  End  of  Sectionalism. 

The  combined  effort  of  the  best  men  of  both  North  and  South  in  the 
period  following  the  war  was  toward  the  restoration  of  the  national 
ideal.  Illustrate  by  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode,"  etc.  Great 
Tradition,  575-581 ;  Holmes'  "Union  and  Liberty,"  Stanton's  "Our 
Country,"  Great  Tradition,  589;  Grady's  The  New  South,  and  the 
post-bellum  letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Illustrations  in  American 
Patriotic  Prose,  202-219. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Walt  Whitman  as  a  Prophet  of  the  New 
America. 

Whitman  sings  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea,  sees  America  as  possessed 
of  a  unique  national  energy  and  a  distinctive  personality  born  of 
freedom,  and  calls  upon  her  to  realize  her  destiny  as  the  embodiment 
of  democracy.  See  the  selections  from  Whitman's  prose  and  poetry 
in  Great  Tradition,  572-591,  also  American  Patriotic  Prose,  193-219. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Americanism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Sketch  the  career  of  Roosevelt  with  emphasis  on  his  broad  Americanism. 
The  basis  of  the  paper  may  be  Riis,  The  Making  of  an  American. 
Quote  from  his  patriotic  and  nationalistic  speeches.  American  Ideals, 
114-133;  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  236-249. 

Additional  References  : 
Adams,  Lee  at  Appomatox. 
Glasgow,  The  Voice  of  the  People. 
Glasgow,  A  Southern  Hero  of  the  New  Type. 
Lee,  The  Flag  of  the  Union  Forever. 
Whittier,  "Centennial  Hymn." 
Thayer,  Roosevelt. 

Bishop,  The  Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  His  Children. 
Abbott,  Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


ELEVENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  Problems  of  Democracy:  I.  The  Higher  Life  of  the 
Individual 

The  great  industrial  democracies  of  England  and  America 
have  as  they  developed  encountered  not  alone  the  problems  of 
self-determination,  and  the  securing  of  individual  opportunity  for 
economic  welfare,  but  also  the  need  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
guidance.  Powerful  critics  and  teachers  have  arisen  in  nine- 
teenth century  England  and  America  who  have  dominated  the 
higher  thinking  of  both  nations. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 

These  men  attacked  the  materialism  of  English  life,  the  first  with  the  gospel 
of  work,  the  second  with  that  of  art.  Analyze  the  selections  given. 
See  Great  Tradition,  463-495. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Matthew  Arnold. 

Arnold  criticizes  the  dangers  of  democratic  prosperity  and  establishes  the 
ideal  of  culture  as  a  spiritualizing  force.  See  Great  Tradition, 
495-507. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Emerson  provides  a  sane  and  idealistic  philosophy  of  life  more  specifically 
American,  the  main  points  of  which  are  character,  self-reliance, 
hope  and  happiness.  See  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  85-107, 
and  Emerson's  Essays,  especially  "Compensation,"  "Self-Reliance," 
and  others. 

Additional  References  : 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and  Emerson  in 
Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Paul,  Matthew  Arnold.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Nichol,  Thomas  Carlyle.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Harrison,  John  Ruskin.    English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Holmes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  Problems  of  Democracy:  II.  Public  Education 

With  the  constantly  increasing  participation  of  every  citizen 
in  political  affairs,  law-making  and  law-enforcement,  there  be- 
came more  and  more  clearly  evident  the  necessity  for  a  universal 
raising  of  the  level  of  intelligence  and  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  mass  of  citizens.  Because  the  State 
is  the  one  most  to  benefit  from  such  a  program  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  State  must  exercise  the  function  of  providing 
this  education  and  guarantee  such  support  out  of  public  funds. 
A  further  implication  of  such  a  conception  was  the  determina- 
tion that  where  individual  initiative  and  personal  desire  or  will- 
ingness was  lacking  the  State  had  the  right  and  the  power  to 
compel  public  support  of  education  and  attendance  on  schools 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  for  passively  providing  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  Public  Schools  as  an  Institution  of 
Democracy. 

Free,  universal,  compulsory  education  has  established  itself  in  the  American 
mind  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  democracy.  See  American  Ideals, 
156-158. 

Outline  : 

a.  Jefferson  and  the  Public  School  Idea.    Introductory  remarks  may  deal 

with  Jefferson's  ideas  about  public  education  and  his  plan  for  the 
development  of  a  free  public  school  system.  See  Henderson's  Jeffer- 
son on  Public  Education. 

b.  Horace  Mann  and  the  Public  School  Revival.    The  modern  conception 

of  the  public  school  may  best  be  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the 
ideals  and  purposes  found  in  the  life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann. 
See  Hinsdale's  Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in 
the  United  States. 

c.  The  public  school  at  work  for  democracy.    A  vivid  illustration  of  the 

operation  of  the  public  school  may  be  given  in  a  review  of  Ernest 
Poole's  His  Family,  and  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land,  with 
emphasis  on  this  idea. 
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Second  Paper.  By 


Subject :    Education  and  Leadership. 

Trained  leadership  is  no  less  necessary  in  a  democracy  than  universal  edu- 
cation. The  American  college  has  become  the  recognized  instrument 
of  such  advanced  training,  while  professional  schools  have  risen  to 
supply  the  need  of  increased  technical  efficiency.  The  relation  of 
the  liberal  and  vocational  ideals  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. See  National  Ideals,  349-382,  and  American  Patriotic  Prose, 
255-257,  286-288.  Also  Wilson's  essay,  "The  Spirit  of  Learning"  and 
"What  is  a  College  For,"  William  James'  "Social  Value  of  the 
College  Bred,"  and  various  articles  by  C.  W.  Eliot.  Ex-President 
Eliot's  career  may  be  reviewed  in  its  relation  to  Harvard  University. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Educational  Leaders  in  the  South. 

The  so-called  educational  revival  was  somewhat  delayed  in  the  South  be- 
cause of  certain  peculiar  social  and  economic  conditions.  For  three 
decades  following  the  Civil  War  attempts  at  educational  progress 
were  heroically  made ;  and  since  1900  the  development  of  public 
school  facilities  has  been  more  rapid  and  promising.  For  the  ante- 
bellum period  study  the  work  and  influence  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Henry  A.  Ruffner,  and  William  F.  Perry.  For 
the  South's  development  in  more  recent  years  study  the  work  of 
William  H.  Ruffner,  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  Barnas  Sears  and  L.  J.  M.  Curry,  of  the  Peabody 
Board,  and  Edward  Kidder  Graham's  interpretation  of  the  educational 
problem  in  the  South  and  the  nation  as  presented  in  his  Education 
and  Citizenship. 

Additional  References  : 

Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Hoyt,  (Editor)  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey. 
Connor  and  Poe,  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock. 
Weeks,  Public  Education  in  Alabama. 
Weeks,  Public  Education  in  Arkansas. 
Heatwole,  History  of  Education  in  Virginia. 
Knight,  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina. 
Noble,  Forty  Years  of  Education  in  Mississippi. 
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Maddox,  The  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  Before  the  Civil  War. 
Monroe,   (Editor)   Cyclopedia  of  Education   (Articles  on  Horace  Mann, 
Murphey,  etc.) 

Report  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-1897,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  715-767.  (Article  on  Mann  and  the  Revival  of  the  American 
Common  School.) 

Murphy,  Problems  of  the  Present  South. 

Page,  The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  American  Life  in  Recent  American  Literature 

American  writers  of  the  past  half  century  have  been  busy 
with  the  portrayal  of  many  phases  of  American  life.  The  sec- 
tional spirit,  once  a  menace,  has  become  a  healthy  pride  and 
interest  in  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  different  localities  and 
their  people.  A  broad  Americanism  means  an  interest  in  all 
parts  and  phases  of  America.  The  study  of  local  and  sectional 
literature  may  become,  therefore,  a  means  of  doing  away  with 
sectionalism  in  the  unhealthy  sense. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    American  Politics,  Business,  and  Society. 

See  Winston  Churchill's  Coniston;  Frank  Norris*  The  Pit;  Ernest  Poole, 
The  Harbor;  Edith  Wharton's  The  House  of  Mirth;  Blythe's  The 
Price  of  Place;  The  Fakirs;  Ford's  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:    American  Life  in  Town  and  Country:  the 
North  and  West. 

See  Howells'  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham;  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  The  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs;  Freeman's  A  Nezv  England  Nun;  Robert  Frost's 
North  of  Boston;  Edgar  Lee  Master's  Spoon  River  Anthology ;  John 
Lomax's  Cozvboy  Songs  and  Ballads;  O.  Henry's  The  Four  Million; 
Crane's  David  Harum;  Holmes'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    American  Life  in  Town  and  Country  :  The 
South. 

See  James  Lane  Allen's  A  Kentucky  Cardinal;  John  Fox,  Jr.,  A  Cumber- 
land Vendetta;  T.  N.  Page's  Red  Rock;  In  Old  Virginia;  F.  H. 
Smith's  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville ;  J.  C.  Harris'  Uncle  Remus; 
Owen  Wister's  Lady  Baltimore;  J.  C.  McNeill's  Lyrics  from  Cotton 
Land;  Corra  Harris'  Circuit  Rider's  Wife;  Circuit  Rider  s  Widow; 
Watterson's  Marse  Henry. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  The  Crisis  of  Democracy 

America  was  drawn  inevitably  into  the  European  contest  as 
the  issues  became  clearly  drawn  and  the  German  challenge  to  the 
democratic  idea  became  unescapable.  The  war  constituted  a  trial 
by  fire  of  the  American  democracy.  Momentous  changes  took 
place  in  our  national  consciousness,  the  full  significance  of  which 
we  cannot  yet  realize,  and  a  new  tradition  of  patriotic  devotion 
and  achievement  was  established  as  a  legacy  for  generations  of 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Anglo-American  Ideals  in  the  Conflict. 

a.  The  dominant  political  philosophy  of   Germany  before  the  war  was 

avowedly  anti-democratic  and  offered  a  square  challenge  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  principle.    See  Great  Tradition,  597-603. 

b.  The  war  message  and  the  successive  public  utterances  of  English  and 

American  statesmen  illustrate  the  English  and  American  interpreta- 
tion of  the  issues  in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  democracy  and 
self-determination  of  peoples.    See  Great  Tradition,  603-613. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Some  Effects  of  the  War  on  the  American 
Idea. 

Outline  : 

a.  America  is  henceforth  of  necessity  involved  in  world  affairs.  Questions 

as  to  the  degree  to  which  she  shall  assume  world  responsibility 
through  the  League  of  Nations  have  been  an  outstanding  legacy  of 
the  war.  Study  the  contrasting  ideals  embodied  in  the  speeches  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  See  Great  Tradition,  623-632  and  speeches  of  the 
opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

b.  America  has  achieved  a  new  ideal  of  national  unity  and  patriotism. 

Comment  on  the  final  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  and  on  the  subse- 
quent impulse  toward  Americanization  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
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c.  The  war  has  brought  home  to  America  many  problems  of  democracy 
and  a  new  resolve  to  labor  in  solving  them ;  e.  g.,  capital  and  labor, 
prohibition,  public  health,  education,  equal  suffrage,  etc.  See  Great 
Tradition,  613-623. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    America  at  War. 

Illustrations  of  the  American  spirit  and  achievement  in  various  phases  of 
the  conflict. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 


Date   Place  

Topic:  America's  Place  in  World  Civilization 

This  meeting  should  be  given  to  an  attempt  to  summarize  on 
the  basis  of  the  year's  study  the  distinctive  character  of  America 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  its 
contribution.  In  order  to  do  this  objectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  appreciative  foreign  opinion  of  the  United  States  and 
to  take  account  of  what  might  be  called  "the  case  against  Ameri- 
ca" whether  put  by  Europeans  or  by  those  critics  among  ourselves 
who  while  loving  their  country  as  much  as  any  do  not  approve 
of  all  its  tendencies.  The  papers  at  this  meeting  may  take  the 
form  of  reviews  of  outstanding  books  on  the  subject.  The 
possibilities  of  extending  the  study  are  unlimited  and  where  clubs 
have  more  time  at  their  disposal  additional  works  may  be  as- 
signed and  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to  open  discussion  of 
the  problems  raised  by  them. 

First  Paper.  By  

Subject:    Foreign  Views  of  the  American  Idea. 

See  American  Ideals,  256-321;  Arnold  Bennett's  Your  United  States; 
Miinsterberg's  American  Traits;  J.  G.  Brooks'  As  Others  Sec  Us. 

Second  Paper.  By  

Subject :    Some  American  Critics  of  American  Dem- 
ocracy. 

See  Van  Wyck  Brooks'  Letters  and  Leadership ;  P.  E.  More's  Aristocracy 
and  Justice. 

Third  Paper.  By  

Subject :    The  American  Contribution  :  Conclusion. 

See  C.  W.  Eliot's  Five  American  Contributions  to  Civilization;  Bliss 
Perry's  The  American  Mind;  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Spirit  of 
America.  For  suggestive  points  on  this  general  topic  see  the  selec- 
tions in  American  Patriotic  Prose,  297-363. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

If  the  principle  of  universal  education  is  fundamental  in  a 
democratic  community  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  equally  as  fundamental  and  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  community.  Both  of  these  principles  have  found 
wide  acceptance  in  theory  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  slow  their  application  has  been. 

What  Does  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Mean? 

The  equality  of  educational  opportunity  means  many  things. 
It  means  equal  school  term.  In  North  Carolina  the  school  term 
ranges  from  six  to  nine  months.  It  means  equal  provision  for 
skillful  teaching  and  adequate  instruction.  In  this  State  teach- 
ing ability  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  lowest  capacity  and  skill 
to  high  professional  proficiency.  It  means  equal  provision  in 
grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment.  In  North  Carolina  these  fea- 
tures of  public  education  vary  from  the  most  poorly  constructed, 
uncomfortable,  unsanitary,  and  unsafe  buildings,  inadequate 
equipment  and  teaching  apparatus,  to  the  most  modern  and  most 
completely  equipped  buildings  and  grounds  that  can  be  had. 
Equality  of  education  means  equal  supervision  and  professional 
direction.  In  North  Carolina  this  important  part  of  school  work 
varies  widely  in  different  communities,  from  one  or  two  annual 
inspection  visits  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  remote  rural 
school  to  daily  sympathetic  and  close  supervision  that  is  found 
in  the  well  regulated  urban  school.  It  means  high  school  advan- 
tages, which  are  not  now  conveniently  afforded  a  large  part  of 
the  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  rural  regions. 

Satisfactory  Iniproyement  Depends  on  Wise  Consolidation 

Creditable  advance  in  the  application  of  the  principal  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  North  Caro- 
lina appears  dependent  upon  considerable  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools  in  the  State.    In  the  light  of  the  best  experience 
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in  America  this  improvement  appears  dependent  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  small  and  weak  rural  schools  into  large  and  strong 
central  schools.  By  this  means  large  numbers  of  children  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  age  and  of  similar  mental  capacity  and 
attainment  can  be  instructed  together.  More  and  better  prepared 
teachers  can  be  secured  and  retained  for  such  schools,  thus  in- 
creasing the  possibility  of  developing  adequate  courses  of  study 
and  of  providing  the  children  of  the  rural  sections  with  modern 
educational  facilities. 

Wise  Consolidation  Will  Bring  Relief 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  is  most  keenly  felt  in  the  rural  regions, 
where  they  are  most  seriously  needed.  So  serious  has  the  situa- 
tion become  that  the  task  of  securing,  training,  and  retaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  competent  instructors  is  the  biggest  single 
educational  issue  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time.  And  this  task 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  constantly  increasing  difficulty  of 
finding  in  the  small  rural  communities  comfortable  living  quar- 
ters for  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools.  Complaints  on  this 
aspect  of  rural  school  teaching  are  becoming  louder  and  more 
numerous  every  year.  Relief  of  both  difficulties  should  be  found 
in  wise  consolidation  of  the  small  schools  in  the  plan  of  which  pro- 
vision of  a  teacher  age  should  be  legally  considered  a  natural  part. 

Consolidation  is  No  Longer  An  Experiment 

These  important  considerations  make  the  subject  of  rural  school 
consolidation  particularly  vital  at  this  time.  Fortunately  it  is 
receiving  wider  and  more  serious  attention  in  this  State  than  ever 
before,  not  only  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  the  reform  in 
rural  school  work,  but  because  consolidation  is  no  longer  thought 
of  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value.  The  plan  is  being  adopted 
in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  result  that  among 
the  hundreds  of  communties  which  have  seriously  adopted  this 
plan  for  making  better  and  more  equitable  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  there  is  no  record  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the 
old  plan  of  the  small  district  school.  In  several  counties  in  North 
Carolina  consolidation  is  proving  a  great  success,  and  the  move- 
ment is  rapidly  gaining  in  others. 
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The  Purpose  of  This  Bulletin  is  to  Promote  the  Movement 

In  order  to  help  promote  this  movement  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  subject  has  been  prepared.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete.  The  idea  has  been  to  set  forth  briefly  the  princi- 
pal factors  on  which  rural  prosperity  depends,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inadequate  provision  now  made  for  the  education  of  a  large 
part  of  the  State's  scholastic  population,  to  show  that  consolida- 
tion offers  relief  from  this  unjust  condition,  to  point  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  to  suggest  to  school  officials  some 
steps  to  intelligent  consolidation. 

The  University  Offers  Definite  Assistance 

At  the  end  of  the  study  may  be  found  a  list  of  bulletins  and 
studies  showing  the  experience  of  various  States  on  this  increas- 
ingly important  subject.  These  bulletins  are  available  as  loans 
to  teachers  and  school  officials  who  may  be  interested  and  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Extension  or  the  Department  of 
Rural  Education  in  which  they  have  been  collected.  This  depart- 
ment is  also  prepared  to  furnish  illustrated  lectures  and  studies 
on  consolidation  and  transportation  to  communities,  school  offi- 
cials, or  teachers  desiring  such  service. 

Edgar  W.  Knight. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  RURAL  PROSPERITY 

Real  and  lasting  progress  in  a  rural  State  like  North  Carolina 
depends  for  its  promotion  and  value  very  largely  on  her  wealth, 
her  willingness  to  use  that  wealth  for  the  advancement  of  social 
prosperity  and  wellbeing,  and  the  attitude  of  her  leaders  and  the 
people  generally  towards  certain  important  interests.  Among 
these  interests  are  the  building  and  maintenance  of  modern  roads 
and  highways,  the  practice  of  modern  and  progressive  methods  of 
farming,  the  promotion  and  protection  of  public  health,  and  the 
improvement  and  development  of  public  education.  And  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  it  is  obvious  that  rural  life  can  never 
be  made  inviting  and  wholesome  and  satisfying  except  by  proper 
attention  to  these  essential  factors  in  its  development. 


Road  Building  Promotes  Progress 

Fortunately  road  building  in  North  Carolina  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  encouraging  impetus.  Creditable  programs  of  scientific 
road  construction  have  been  set  in  motion  and  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  highways  have  become  an  important  part  of  the 
State's  growing  business.  By  the  middle  of  1920  the  sum  of  seven- 
teen million  dollars  of  county  and  township  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  important  development.  To  this  amount  will  be 
added  three  millions  of  federal  funds,  available  during  1920,  and 
a  like  amount  which  the  State  is  authorized  to  expend  under  the 
general  act  of  1919  for  State  highways.  This  means  that  for  road 
building  in  North  Carolina  twenty-odd  millions  will  be  available 
for  immediate  use.  This  sum  does  not  include,  however,  any  of 
the  money  to  be  raised  by  special  taxes  now  in  force  or  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  which  funds  amount  to  approximately 
another  million.  Improved  road  machinery  is  being  bought, 
the  best  engineers  are  being  secured,  armies  of  road  builders  are 
being  employed  in  construction  and  maintenance  work;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year,  under  this  large  program,  the  road 
facilities  of  the  State  will  be  greatly  increased.  A  new  and  brighter 
day  for  the  State's  highways  is  at  hand. 
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This  progressive  movement  is  hopeful  for  the  educational  out- 
look of  the  entire  State.  For  without  good  roads  the  State  can 
never  develop  for  the  rural  children  the  kind  of  schools  they  need 
and  deserve.  Moreover,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  good  roads 
are  essential  to  good  schools  and  must  come  first.  For  in  North 
Carolina  relief  of  the  unsatisfying  rural  school  conditions  has  been 
so  long  delayed  largely  because  the  movement  for  good  roads  has 
been  slow  to  gain  wide  acceptance  and  strong  public  approval. 
With  substantial  relief  from  bad  roads  now  in  sight,  however,  and 
with  fair  promise  that  the  movement  will  continue  until  it  has 
spread  widely  throughout  the  State,  the  obstacle  to  transporta- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  disappear,  and  the  building  of  effective  and 
creditable  schools  for  the  rural  children  of  the  State  can  be  more 
rapidly  and  safely  promoted. 

Enormous  Increase  in  Material  Wealth 

The  advancement  of  the  State  in  modern  agricultural  practices 
and  in  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  even  more  marked  than 
in  road  building.  The  results  of  the  Great  War  disclosed  an  almost 
staggering  amount  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina,  a  State  which 
we  have  been  thinking  of  as  very  poor.  Note  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

Farm  crops  in  1919  were  valued  at  $683,000,000,  a  figure  which 
gives  the  State  fourth  place  among  her  sisters  in  total  crop  values. 
This  means  a  five-fold  increase  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products  produced  in  the  State  in 
1919  were  valued  at  $200,000,000,  also  a  five-fold  increase  in  ten 
years. 

In  1919  the  State  paid  $101,000,000  in  federal  taxes,  a  fact 
which  means  that  North  Carolina  is  relatively  the  richest  State 
in  the  entire  South. 

The  bank  resources  of  the  State  amount  to  $500,000,000,  which 
means  a  five-fold  increase  in  five  years. 

The  bank  account  savings  show  a  total  of  $100,000,000,  which 
is  a  five-fold  increase  in  four  years.  And  the  people  of  the  State 
own  $162,000,000  in  interest-bearing  war  securities,  Liberty  Bonds, 
War  Savings  Certificates,  etc. 

The  State  has  five  billions  of  taxable  wealth  in  sight  under  the 
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new  revaluation  law,  which  means  a  bit  more  than  a  five-fold  in- 
crease, and  nearly  a  three-fold  increase  over  the  federal  estimate 
of  actual  wealth  in  North  Carolina  in  1912. 

The  State  contains  nearly  4,000  corporations  which  reported 
gross  incomes  approaching  a  billion  dollars  and  paid  incomes  and 
excess  profits  taxes  amounting  to  $20,000,000,  which  was  more 
than  the  town,  county  and  State  taxes  combined  in  1917. 

With  only  23,000  of  our  two  and  one-half  million  people  admit- 
ting taxable  incomes  under  the  federal  laws,  about  10,360  of  these 
paid  more  federal  income  taxes  in  1917  than  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  had  paid  at  home  on  real  and  personal  property.  In 
that  year  the  State  had  more  than  two  hundred  millionaires,  and 
the  war  taxes  of  some  of  these  were  nearly  $600  a  day,  including 
Sundays. 

The  4,000  corporations  and  the  23,000  personal  income  taxpay- 
ers of  the  State  confessed  a  gross  income  of  one  and  one-third 
billion  dollars;  and  the  closest  estimate  of  the  gross  income  of  all 
the  people  of  the  State  is  around  four  billion  dollars  a  year.  As 
confirmation  of  the  significance  of  these  statements,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  buying  automobiles  at  the  rate  of  $100,000 
worth  a  day.  The  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  now  invested  in  auto- 
mobiles in  the  State,  a  form  of  wealth  accumulated  during  the  last 
decade. 

The  Rural  School  Has  Not  Kept  Pace 

These  facts  show  the  economic  position  of  the  State  and  her 
attitude  towards  good  roads  and  better  agricultural  methods.  In 
these  particulars  the  State  is  advancing  rapidly,  safely,  and  sanely. 
But  rural  life  in  North  Carolina,  which  requires  for  its  wholesome 
development  more  than  an  economic  stimulus,  is  deficient  in  that 
the  rural  school,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  educable  youth  of  the 
State  receive  their  training,  has  not  been  modernized  and  im- 
proved in  keeping  with  North  Carolina's  development  in  other 
directions.  Legislation  looking  to  reform  has  been  enacted  and 
campaigns  have  been  waged  for  school  improvement,  and  slight 
advancement  has  been  made.  But  in  the  main  the  rural  schools 
have  not  responded  to  the  educational  needs  and  demands  of  the 
new  times. 
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North  Carolina  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State.  Her  per- 
manent sources  of  wealth  are  in  her  soil.  The  permanent  pros- 
perity and  wellbeing  of  the  State  as  a  whole  are,  therefore,  closely 
dependent  upon  her  rural  prosperity  and  wellbeing.  And  for  this 
reason  the  strategic  point  in  the  State's  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment appears  in  the  kind  of  provision  that  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  her  large  army  of  country  boys  and  girls. 

The  State's  Big  Task — Improying  the  Rural  School 

Here  is  the  fact  which  makes  the  rural  schools  admittedly  the 
most  insistent  and  immediately  urgent  task  before  North  Carolina 
today.  During  the  past  dozen  years  commendable  educational 
advancement  has  been  made  in  the  State,  but  it  has  been  confined 
very  largely  to  improvement  of  the  town  and  city  schools  and  of 
higher  educational  effort.  Corresponding  progress  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  the  rural  schools.  They  have  not  felt  the  full  influence 
of  the  advance  movement.  For  that  movement  has  been  most 
clearly  felt  in  larger  communities  where  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  most  intelligently  applied  in  the  solution  of  their 
common  questions  and  in  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 
In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  principle  of  cooperation  has  work- 
ed effectively  not  only  in  such  enterprises  as  the  building  of  streets 
and  of  lighting,  water,  and  sewerage  systems,  but  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  educational  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  all  the  children  of  such  communities.  In  such  undertakings 
the  larger  communities  have  learned  to  cooperate  in  a  manner  not 
yet  fully  learned  or  appreciated  by  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  the  State.  And  the  failure  to  recognize  and  to  apply 
this  important  principle  of  social  growth  and  betterment  explains 
in  large  measure  the  lack  of  provision  for  adequate  and  creditable 
educational  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  rural 
regions.  But  with  the  State's  amazing  increase  in  wealth,  her 
attitude  towards  such  interests  as  roadbuilding  and  improved  agri- 
cultural methods,  the  foundation  is  made  for  a  new  era  in  the  rural 
educational  life  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  proper  provision  for  the  education  of  the  rural  children  of 
the  State  is  a  matter  of  greatest  significance.  It  seems  so  urgent 
as  to  demand  wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  For  at  present 
approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
live  in  the  country  and  follow  farming  as  an  occupation.  What- 
ever affects  the  welfare  of  these  people  affects  also  the  State  as  a 
whole.  Adequate  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  these 
eighty  per  cent  have  not  been  provided,  and  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  does  not  exist  for  them.  For  the  glaring  differ- 
ences between  the  educational  advantages  offered  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  the  educational  advantages  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  have  not  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  The  city  child  is  now  the  educational  favorite  and  the 
public  has  somehow  come  to  think  of  him  as  deserving  a  larger 
and  better  educational  opportunity  than  that  provided  for  the 
country  child.  And  this  condition  remains  even  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased talk  about  the  right  of  all  children  to  an  equal  chance  to 
develop.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  such  a  right  is  not  now  guar- 
anteed. Because  in  available  school  funds,  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, in  length  of  term,  in  teaching  effectiveness,  in  organization 
and  direction,  in  supervision,  in  salaries  paid  teachers,  in  the  courses 
of  study,  and  in  almost  every  other  particular,  the  small  rural 
school  is  recognized  as  inferior  to  the  city  school.  And  so  long  as 
these  conditions  continue,  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
cannot  be  guaranteed  the  children  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  State. 


Wide  Differences  in  Educational  Opportunity 

In  North  Carolina  these  differences  in  educational  opportunity 
are  very  greatly  pronounced.  According  to  the  latest  published 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
school  year  1917-1918,  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the  State's 
entire  school  population  of  846,000  are  rural.  Approximately 
twenty  per  cent  live  in  towns  and  cities. 

For  that  school  year  the  total  available  school  fund  for  each  of 
the  rural  children  was  $7.71,  as  against  $16.23  for  each  of  the 
children  who  live  in  the  town  or  city. 
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The  value  of  the  school  property  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  eighty  per  cent  was  $7,800,000,  or  about  $11.50  for  each  rural 
child.  But  the  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  twenty  per  cent 
was  $6,500,000,  or  about  $38.00  for  each  city  child. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  eighty  per  cent  was 
about  $244,  as  against  $486  for  the  teachers  of  the  twenty  per 
cent. 

The  rural  child  was  provided  with  113  days  of  schooling.  The 
city  child  was  provided  with  165  days. 

These  figures  were  not  unlikely  somewhat  changed  for  the  school 
year  1918-1919  and  they  will  of  course  show  some  change  for  the 
present  year,  1919-1920.  But  the  big  difference  between  expend- 
itures for  rural  and  for  urban  education  for  both  of  these  years — 
although  recent  increases  in  public  educational  funds  have  been 
very  substantial — will  probably  show  but  little  change  from  that 
of  the  year  1917-1918. 

A  bright  boy  in  the  typical  rural  school  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ceives fewer  than  two  visits  a  year  from  a  supervising  school  officer. 
He  is  taught  by  a  teacher  who,  in  perhaps  eighty  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  holds  a  certificate  lower  than  that  of  the  standard  grade 
issued  by  the  State.  Moreover,  that  teacher  is  undertaking  to  do 
from  four  to  seven  grades  of  work.  She  has  from  twenty-five  to 
thrity-five  daily  recitations  of  ten  to  twelve  minutes  each.  At 
best  this  bright  boy  receives  only  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  minutes' 
instruction  each  day,  or  about  one-sixth  of  his  school  time.  The 
balance  of  his  time  he  is  forced  to  spend  aimlessly  at  his  desk 
with  the  resulting  tendency  towards  idleness  and  other  evils  which 
appear  when  children  are  not  properly  supervised  and  directed. 

Another  boy  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  mental  capacity 
finds  the  case  different  in  a  well  graded  town  or  rural  consolidated 
school.  At  the  head  of  this  school  is  a  well  trained  principal  or 
supervisor  who  visits  the  various  rooms  daily  or  several  times  each 
week  to  assist  the  various  teachers.  In  most  cases  these  teachers 
are  well  trained,  hold  standard  certificates,  and  are  required  to 
teach  a  limited  number  of  recitations  each  day.  They  have  a 
session  of  165  school  days  and  give  from  thirty  to  forty-five  min- 
utes' instruction  to  each  class  daily.  In  this  case  the  average  child 
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receives  a  very  large  part  of  the  teacher's  time  for  actual  class 
instruction,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that  provided 
for  the  child  in  the  typical  rural  school. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Facts 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  They  mean  first  of  all  that  North 
Carolina  is  failing  signally  to  provide  adequate  educational  ad- 
vantage for  four-fifths  of  her  children.  They  mean  that  rural  edu- 
cation here  has  not  been  standardized  and  modernized  and  that 
it  has  not  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
been  marked  in  urban  education  in  recent  years.  They  mean  that 
in  rural  education  the  State  has  a  distinct  duty  and  obligation; 
and  that  the  task  of  making  adequate  provision  for  her  rural 
children  becomes  at  once  an  outstanding  issue  of  the  State's  well 
being.  They  mean  that  this  task  demands  immediate  and  effective 
thought  and  the  highest  type  of  leadership  that  the  State  can 
afford. 

The  Question  Proposed 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  this  discrimination  against  four- 
fifths  of  the  State's  children  leads  naturally  to  these  questions: 
How  can  the  educational  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  twenty 
per  cent  be  afforded  the  other  eighty  per  cent?  How  can  the  rural 
children  be  provided  with  safer  and  better  school  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  grounds,  better  trained  teachers,  richer  courses  of  study, 
closer  and  more  helpful  supervision  and  direction,  and  the  many 
other  school  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which  are 
provided  for  the  children  of  the  town  and  city? 

The  Answer  in  Consolidation 

The  best  experience  of  the  country  shows  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  found  in  the  consolidation  of  the  small  ineffec- 
tive schools  into  larger,  better  organized  and  more  closely  directed 
schools.  Consolidation  means  provision  for  enlarged  educational 
opportunity.  It  means  concentrated  and  purposeful  educational 
effort.  It  means  better  teachers,  and  more  effective  training  for 
the  large  army  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  State, 
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the  most  of  whom  are  now  forced  to  depend  on  the  small  ineffect- 
ive schools  for  practically  all  the  educational  training  which  they 
ever  receive.  Consolidation  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  forward  step 
towards  providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the 
children. 

Consolidation  means  the  union  of  small,  weak,  poorly  graded, 
poorly  attended,  and  poorly  taught  schools  into  a  large,  strong, 
and  well  graded  school,  properly  located,  adequately  equipped,  and 
effectively  taught  by  competent,  well-trained  teachers.  The  one- 
teacher  or  one-room  school  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  inferior  to 
the  larger  and  better  directed  school.  Its  natural  limitations  are 
many.  It  cannot  give  the  community  the  service  needed.  The 
purpose  of  the  consolidated  school  is  to  afford  a  larger  and  better 
educational  service  to  the  community  it  is  set  up  to  serve.  Con- 
solidation implies  comfortable,  safe,  and  adequate  school  buildings, 
equipment,  and  grounds,  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  with 
sufficient  time  to  do  effectively  the  work  in  the  usual  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  subjects  and  in  the  subjects  of  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  agriculture,  and  other 
subjects  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  teacher  of 
the  small  one-room  school  with  its  seven  grades  of  work  finds  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  prescribed 
subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  directing  any  work  whatever  in  the 
modern  subjects  which  find  a  place  in  the  larger  and  better  organ- 
ized schools  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

Some  Advantages  of  Consolidation 

Results  that  follow  from  actual  cases  of  consolidation  show  the 
following  distinct  advantages  of  the  plan: 

1.  Intelligent  consolidation  means  a  larger  taxable  area  and 
thus  makes  the  district  strong  and  financially  more  effective  than 
the  smaller,  weaker  district  can  possibly  be. 

2.  It  means  more  comfortable,  convenient,  and  attractive  and 
better  equipped  school  buildings.  In  such  buildings  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  children  are  safeguarded  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  possible  in  the  smaller  one-room  schools. 

3.  Because  of  the  more  nearly  adequate  salaries  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  afforded  for  an  effective  and  agreeable  division  of  labor 
and  for  more  systematized  work,  the  consolidated  school  insures 
better  trained  teachers  who  are  willing  to  remain  for  long  terms 
in  the  same  communities. 

4.  The  intelligently  consolidated  school  makes  possible  a  more 
nearly  complete  course  of  study,  including  the  high  school  sub- 
jects, agriculture,  domestic  science,  industrial  arts,  drawing,  music, 
etc.,  courses  which  are  always  found  in  the  best  type  of  modern 
schools. 

5.  The  consolidated  school  affords  a  better  grading  and  classi- 
fication of  pupils  and  a  general  standardization  of  the  entire  work. 
More  time  can  be  given  to  each  recitation,  thus  increasing  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  pupil  for  thoroughness  of  work. 
Better  organized  class  instruction,  such  as  that  found  in  the  con- 
solidated schools,  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration  and  thus  assists 
in  the  development  of  leadership.  In  the  consolidated  school  the 
time  of  the  teacher  is  not  frittered  away  by  having  to  teach  such 
a  large  number  of  classes  daily. 

6.  In  the  consolidated  school  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  closer 
and  more  intelligent  supervision  which  is  now  impracticable  in 
rural  sections  with  dozens  of  little  schools  scattered  all  over  the 
county.  Such  supervision  improves  the  effectiveness  of  the  teach- 
ers and  furnishes  the  professional  contacts  now  denied  the  teachers 
of  the  small  schools. 

7.  The  consolidated  school  affords  the  child  the  chance  to  secure 
a  high  school  education  near  his  own  home,  an  opportunity  now 
by  no  means  within  easy  reach  of  most  country  boys  and  girls. 
Larger  numbers  of  such  boys  and  girls  would  then  enter  the  high 
school  because  the  consolidated  school  would  provide  for  it. 

8.  By  means  of  the  adequately  equipped  consolidated  school  a 
great  saving  is  thus  made  possible  in  the  expense  of  sending  chil- 
dren away  from  home  for  high  school  training  or  preparation  for 
college. 

9.  The  consolidated  school  stimulates  and  develops  a  more 
wholesome  and  attractive  community  spirit  and  interest,  which 
are  reflected  by  church,  social,  and  other  community  organizations 
and  activities. 
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10.  The  consolidated  school  enriches  and  strengthens  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community 
which  it  serves.  Larger  classes  than  are  usually  found  in  the 
small  rural  schools  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  The  stimu- 
lation thus  afforded  serves  to  broaden  the  lives  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  and  to  hold  them  in  school. 

11.  Intelligent  consolidation  tends  to  develop  a  more  healthy 
spirit  and  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  community.  The  de- 
bating clubs,  literary  societies,  musical  organizations,  athletic  con- 
tests, parent-teachers'  associations,  and  other  organizations  for  the 
men  and  the  women  of  the  community  tend  to  create  a  whole- 
some spirit  which  is  not  possible  in  the  small  community  of  the 
one-room  school.  Pride  and  public  interest  are  quickened  and 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  are  inspired  by  varied  social  activities 
made  possible  in  the  community  of  the  consolidated  school. 

12.  Experience  shows  that  the  consolidated  school  insures  the 
enrollment  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age; 
insures  a  better  attendance  of  those  enrolled;  affords  a  longer  term; 
keeps  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  longer  time;  accomplishes 
greater  results  in  the  same  length  of  time;  secures  better  manage- 
ment and  better  discipline  because  better  organized  than  the 
smaller  school;  insures  more  competent  school  officials  by  having 
a  larger  district  from  which  to  select  them ;  affords  all  the  children 
the  same  chances  for  higher  educational  advantages  which,  under 
the  small  district  school  system,  only  a  small  number  now  have. 
What  is  now  the  privilege  of  a  few  will  then  become  equally  the 
opportunity  of  all.  The  consolidated  school  makes  compliance 
with  the  compulsory  attendance  law  more  feasible  and  justifiable; 
it  helps  to  eliminate  truancy,  to  reduce  irregular  attendance,  and 
to  reduce  tardiness  to  a  minimum;  it  enhances  the  value  of  farm 
lands  and  real  estate  in  the  community  served  by  the  school,  and 
is  closely  related  to  public  interest  in  good  roads  and  improved 
transportation  facilities. 

The  Transportation  of  Pnpils 

The  consolidation  of  schools  naturally  involves  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  pupils.    This  is  one  of  the  difficult  parts  of  success- 
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fill  consolidation.  And  upon  the  successful  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty depends  in  large  measure  the  success  of  consolidation.  Fail- 
ure at  this  point  means  complete  failure  of  the  plan.  But  if  North 
Carolina  carries  out  successfully  the  creditable  roadbuilding  pro- 
grams now  in  process  and  in  contemplation,  as  noted  previously, 
this  part  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  will  sooner  or  later  become 
relatively  easy  of  solution  for  many  parts  of  the  State.  The 
condition  of  the  roads,  however,  while  naturally  somewhat  affec- 
ing  transportation,  need  not  always  be  its  greatest  hindrance.  If 
roads  are  passable  for  any  other  kind  of  wagon  it  will  be  practicable 
for  the  school  wagon  to  get  over  them.  In  most  cases  school  wag- 
ons or  motor  busses  can  be  employed.  Experience  shows  that 
wherever  the  roads  are  of  the  improved  kind  the  motor  truck 
or  motor  buss  is  more  satisfactory  and  advantageous;  but  when- 
ever the  roads  are  unimproved,  the  horse  drawn  wagon  has  been 
found  to  give  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  manufacture  of 
school  wagons  and  motor  trucks  has  now  come  to  be  a  large 
industry.  They  are  strongly  built,  well  ventilated,  and  equipped 
with  safe  heating  appliances  so  that  the  children  can  travel  long 
distances  to  school  with  much  greater  comfort,  greater  safety,  and 
with  less  danger  to  their  health  than  when  walking  through  bad 
weather  or  over  bad  roads  to  the  small  school  in  the  community. 

Experience  shows  that  the  school  wagon  or  motor  truck  should 
be  a  part  of  the  school  property,  that  its  operation  and  mainte- 
nance should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  school  expense,  and  that  it 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  reliable  driver  who  can  be  depended  on 
to  guard  carefully  the  physical  and  moral  safety  of  the  children 
while  going  to  and  from  the  school.  The  transportation  routes 
should  be  carefully  laid  out,  and  regular  and  definite  schedules  of 
the  wagons  or  trucks  should  be  established  and  the  drivers  com- 
pelled to  adhere  strictly  to  them.  Deviation  from  this  important 
regulation  invariably  brings  on  trouble.  Strict  adherence  to  it 
means  success  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils.  Formal  con- 
tracts should  be  entered  into  by  the  drivers  and  the  school  authori- 
ties; and  in  some  cases  sufficient  bonds  are  required  of  the  former. 
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The  Cost  of  the  Plan 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  consolidation  is  a  natural  one,  and 
one  that  requires  careful  consideration.  And  the  people  concerned 
should  have  a  clear  understanding  on  this  point,  else  dissatisfac- 
tion is  likely  to  result.  On  this  question,  however,  there  is  lack 
of  agreement,  which  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  different  methods  used 
in  different  places  in  computing  the  cost.  In  some  sections  the 
cost  is  reported  less  and  the  schools  better  than  before  consolida- 
tion; in  other  sections  the  cost  has  been  reported  greater  than 
before  the  small  schools  were  consolidated. 

In  the  main,  however,  it  should  be  conceded  at  once  that  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  consolidated  school  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive. Public  education  is  always  more  expensive  wherever  better 
educational  advantages  are  afforded.  In  successful  business  en- 
terprises the  principle  that  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  is  now 
well  nigh  universal  in  its  application.  It  should  apply  equally  in 
public  education.  Wherever  this  principle  is  recognized,  in  that 
community  is  found  the  best  school  that  can  be  had.  Surely  the 
difference  between  the  ineffective  weak  school  and  the  effective 
strong  school  afforded  by  intelligent  consolidation  is  sufficient  to 
convince  communities  of  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  for  making 
somewhat  larger  investments  for  the  adequate  education  of  the 
rural  children  of  North  Carolina.  For  until  such  investments  are 
made  the  boasted  principle  of  the  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity cannot  be  said  to  have  creditable  application  in  the  State. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Consolidation 

North  Carolina  has  already  generally  accepted  the  principle  of 
rural  school  consolidation,  but  the  State  has  not  yet  practically 
applied  the  principle  as  extensively  and  as  wisely  as  the  needs  seem 
to  require.  It  appears,  however,  that  thoughtful  school  boards 
and  superintendents  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  the  subject 
of  making  the  rural  school  more  effective  and  to  that  end  are  look- 
ing to  consolidation  and  transportation  as  outstanding  means  by 
which  this  can  be  done.  This  feature  of  rural  school  work  is  now 
claiming  more  attention  than  ever  before. 
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Too  often,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  consolidate  with 
reference  to  the  desires  of  localities  rather  than  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  county  at  large.  For  that  reason  it  appears  im- 
portant that  the  county  board  and  the  superintendent  look  at  their 
county  as  a  whole  rather  than  at  its  various  parts  or  local  dis- 
tricts, if  intelligent  consolidation  is  to  be  made  throughout  the 
entire  county.  By  viewing  the  county  as  a  whole  the  officials  and 
the  people  are  enabled  to  cooperate  and  to  act  more  intelligently 
in  re-districting  the  county  and  in  planning  for  a  permanent  school 
system.  To  get  such  a  view,  adequate  and  complete,  it  would 
seem  essential  that  the  board  and  the  superintendent  be  in  pos- 
session of  information  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Information  concerning  the  general  external  and  internal 
school  conditions  of  the  entire  county  is  needed.  This  can  be  had 
by  an  impartial,  sympathetic,  fair,  and  accurate  statement  of  actual 
facts,  both  statistical  and  informational  in  character.  Such  a 
statement  can  of  course  be  best  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  assistance 
with  the  details.  The  statement  should  be  prepared  in  full  and 
in  writing  and  so  made  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently  understood 
by  the  board  and  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  county.  Technical 
terms  and  the  so-called  " survey"  terminology  should  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  that  often  appears  in  the  so-called  "  sur- 
vey." The  statement  should  above  all  be  sympathetic  rather  than 
critical. 

2.  On  such  a  statement,  helpful,  practical  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  should  be  made.  These  should  also 
be  in  writing  and  so  stated  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently  under- 
stood by  both  the  board  and  the  average  citizen. 

3.  An  adequate  up-to-date  map  of  the  county  should  be  pre- 
pared and  used,  because  graphic  illustration  conveys  definite  ideas 
more  readily  and  safely.  On  such  a  map  information  such  as  the 
following  should  be  shown: 

(a)  The  boundaries  of  the  present  school  districts. 
(6)  The  location  of  each  school  house. 

(c)  The  location  of  each  home,  with  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each. 
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(d)  All  roads  should  be  shown.  The  present  condition  of  the 
roads  should  also  be  indicated,  and  all  road-building  projects  in 
process  or  in  contemplation  by  the  county  and  the  state  highway 
commission  should  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 

(e)  All  natural  barriers  such  as  rivers,  creeks,  swamps,  moun- 
tains, should  be  shown. 

4.  Accurate  information  should  also  be  had  concerning: 
(a)  The  general  school  interest  of  each  school  district. 
(6)  The  size  of  each  school  district  and  the  number  of  children 
in  it. 

(c)  The  size  of  each  school  house. 

(d)  The  school  population,  the  enrollment,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  each  school  district. 

(e)  The  general  attitude  of  the  people  of  each  school  district  on 
the  subject  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils.  This  can  be  safely  gained  only  by  tact,  patience  and 
innumerable  personal  interviews.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  gained 
very  slowly.   Undue  agitation  does  not  advance  the  cause. 

With  such  information  properly  in  hand  and  properly  digested 
by  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  a  tentative  plan  for  re-dis- 
tricting the  county  can  be  made  with  a  view  to  wise  consolidation. 
After  such  a  plan  is  worked  out,  another  map  should  be  prepared 
showing  the  proposed  new  districts,  as  well  as  the  old  districts  to 
be  retained.  The  board  and  the  superintendent  will  of  course  be 
prepared  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  any  and  all  changes  proposed 
and,  if  occasion  should  require,  they  should  be  able  to  set  forth 
convincingly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  changes  and  to  meet 
the  objections  to  them. 

Meantime,  there  should  be  carried  on  a  systematic  policy  of 
intelligent  publicity  throughout  the  county,  through  the  news- 
papers, the  motion  picture  service,  the  county  school  newspaper, 
extension  work  through  community  meetings,  or  through  regular 
communications  from  the  board  and  the  superintendent  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  of  the  active 
citizens  of  the  county  should  be  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
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The  Right  Way  and  the  Wrong  Way 

The  experience  of  practically  all  the  States  shows  conclusively 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  consolidate  schools  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  giving  attention  and  consideration 
to  the  effect  of  the  redistricting  and  of  each  proposed  consolida- 
tion on  the  entire  county;  or,  it  may  be  gained  by  considering  the 
effect  on  only  the  most  interested  districts. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  acting  honestly  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  children  to  be  served  by  it,  so  as  to  provide  the  most 
adequate  educational  advantages  with  the  least  hardship  to  the 
greatest  number  of  those  children;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  a  few  influential  people  in  the  va- 
rious communities  who  may  be  moved  by  local  or  selfish  purposes. 

Consolidation  may  be  gained  by  locating  the  new  house  prop- 
erly, that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  center  of  the  school  popu- 
lation of  the  proposed  new  district,  where  it  will  conveniently 
serve  the  largest  number  of  children;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  locat- 
ing the  house  near  the  homes  of  certain  influential  people  in  the 
community. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  by  wisely  delaying  final  action  until 
the  time  is  ripe  and  public  sentiment  has  been  developed  so  as  to 
place  the  house  at  the  proper  and  logical  point;  or,  it  may  be  had 
by  hasty  action  in  locating  the  new  house  away  from  the  logical 
and  sensible  center.  An  ill-advised  plan  hastily  entered  into  pro- 
duces annoyance  and  confusion  and  leads  eventually  to  another 
change,  which  often  proves  costly  both  in  money  and  community 
interest. 

Consolidation  may  be  secured  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
funds  available  or  to  be  available  for  it,  by  a  careful  counting  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  undertaking;  or,  it  may  be  had  by  neglecting 
this  important  point,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  It  is 
highly  important  to  count  the  cost  accurately.  This  prevents  mis- 
understandings and  numerous  troubles.  Failure  here  is  likely  to 
bring  the  new  plan  promptly  into  disrepute. 
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Consolidation  may  be  had  by  keeping  in  mind  the  children  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  new  district  and  by  carefully  planning 
the  routes  so  that  transportation  for  all  such  children  will  be  com- 
fortably provided  for;  or,  it  can  be  had  by  assigning  to  the  new 
school  certain  children  who  live  at  long  walking  distances  away, 
without  providing  for  their  transportation.  Walking  unreasonable 
distances  should  not  be  required  of  some  children  if  any  children 
are  to  be  transported.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  this  highly  important  matter. 

Consolidation  may  be  had  in  the  right  way,  which  will  give 
wholesome  and  effective  results.  Educational  interest  will  then  grow 
in  strength  and  wide  popularity.  But  unwise  consolidation  will 
eventually  destroy  educational  interest  in  the  community  and  give 
the  cause  disastrous  setbacks  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
recover. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  foregoing  general  discussion  has  been 
to  give  in  broad  outline  the  purposes  of  consolidation,  to  set  forth 
its  advantages,  and  to  suggest  the  safest  way  to  intelligent  con- 
solidation plans.  It  has  not  seemed  practicable  to  answer  the 
specific  and  detailed  questions  which  naturally  arise  on  the  sub- 
ject or  to  describe  representative  cases  of  the  consolidated  school. 
Obviously,  however,  a  few  questions  of  sufficient  outstanding  im- 
portance justify  further  brief  consideration  at  this  point. 

The  Means  of  Transportation 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  those  who  want  consolida- 
tion is  "How  will  the  children  get  to  school?  "  Happily,  the  move- 
ment has  now  passed  from  the  theoretical  stage  to  that  of  facts 
and  figures.  These  are  available,  in  many  of  the  bulletins  listed 
under  " Selected  References  on  Consolidation"  below,  and  also 
from  a  number  of  school  men  in  North  Carolina  who  are  finding 
the  transportation  of  pupils  very  successful  and  popular.  From 
these  sources  specific  answers  can  be  had  to  questions  concerning 
standard  types  of  school  wagons  and  motor  trucks,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  reliable  manufacturers  and  dealers,  how  to  get  suit- 
able and  reliable  drivers,  how  to  lay  out  the  routes,  regulations 
concerning  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  wagons  and  trucks, 
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etc.,  etc.  These  and  similar  questions  are  answered  in  the  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  various  States,  which  have  issued  the  follow- 
ing bulletins: 

" Studies  in  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,"  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Minnesota,  1917;  "  Consolida- 
tion of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils,"  Bulletin  No.  56 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama;  " Consolida- 
tion of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils,"  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Washington,  Bulletin  No. 
7  ;  "  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Public  Transportation  of  Pupils,"7 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  North  Carolina, 
Bulletin  No  17.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  similar  sources 
of  information  on  specific  questions,  the  superintendents  of  the 
following  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  employing  motor  trucks 
to  transport  children  to  school,  and  can  give  valuable  information 
and  helpful  suggestions  on  the  subject:  Alamance,  Anson,  Bun- 
combe, Craven,  Edgecombe,  Granville,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Orange 
Pamlico,  Pitt,  Wake,  and  Wilson.  Twenty  trucks  are  this  year  in 
operation  in  Wilson  County,  which  expects  to  employ  sixty  trucks 
next  year  for  the  transportation  of  children.  The  plan  is  therefore 
no  longer  experimental  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Cost  of  Transportation 

Specific  questions  of  cost  also  arise  very  naturally.  The  total 
monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  representative  consolidated  schools  in 
which  transportation  is  employed  varies  from  $2.19  to  $2.56. 
Such  schools  afford  high  school  work,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  course.  A  careful  study  shows  the  monthly  cost  of 
schooling  per  pupil  in  the  small  one-teacher  schools  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  about  $2.56  or  a  little  more.  But  such  schools 
afford  only  the  elementary  course,  which  at  best  is  not  skillfully 
taught.  The  comparative  costs  of  transportation  by  motor  truck 
and  horsedrawn  vehicles  are  shown  in  the  bulletins  given  above 
and  in  some  of  those  listed  below.  Information  concerning  this 
question  can  doubtless  be  had  also  from  the  superintendents  of  the 
North  Carolina  counties  mentioned  above.  In  the  main  the  figures 
available  indicate  that  transportation  by  motor  truck  is  some- 
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what  less  expensive  than  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  In  some  States 
for  example,  the  average  daily  cost  per  pupil  by  motor  truck  is 
between  twenty  and  twenty-four  cents,  while  transportation  by 
horse-drawn  vehicles  costs  a  few  cents  more  per  day  per  pupil. 

Concrete  Illustrations  Are  Arailable 

Communities  or  school  officials  contemplating  consolidation 
plans  can  find  abundant  illustrative  materials  dealing  with  the 
many  aspects  of  the  subject.  Illustrations  showing  the  boundary 
lines  of  typical  consolidated  districts,  the  location  of  the  central 
school,  the  location  of  the  abandoned  schools,  and  maps  giving 
the  direction  of  routes  and  other  similar  information  are  found  in 
the  bulletins  mentioned,  and  may  be  had  also  for  some  of  the 
counties  in  which  consolidation  is  successfully  working  in  North 
Carolina.  Former  Superintendent  George  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Edge- 
combe County,  has  prepared  a  map  showing  the  old  district  system 
of  that  county  and  another  showing  the  proposed  consolidation 
plan  for  the  whole  county.  Similar  maps  of  Orange  County  and 
of  Montgomery  County  are  being  prepared.  In  addition,  illustra- 
tions of  the  numerous  activities  of  the  consolidated  school  are  to 
be  found  in  practically  all  the  bulletins  and  references  listed  below. 

Selected  Eeferences  on  Consolidation 

The  references  here  listed  are  among  those  available  in  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Education  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Added  to  these  are  more  or  less  complete  files  of  legislation 
on  consolidation  for  the  various  States  and  reports  of  the  state 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  which  contain  considerable 
information  concerning  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  By  addressing  Edgar  W.  Knight  or  the 
Bureau  of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  these  mate- 
rials maybe  secured  as  loans  by  teachers,  school  officials,  or  others 
who  are  interested.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  in  making  in- 
quiry concerning  consolidation  the  phase  or  phases  of  the  subject 
on  which  information  or  assistance  is  desired  be  definitely  stated. 
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Alabama — "  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils."  Issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.   Bulletin  No.  56. 

Colorado — "The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."  Issued  by  the  State 
Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1911. 

Connecticut — Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  1910-1911.  Hart- 
ford. 

Delaware — "Possible  Consolidations  of  Rural  Schools  in  Delaware."  Pre- 
pared by  G.  D.  Strayer,  N.  L.  Englehardt,  and  F.  N.  Hart.    Issued  by 
Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  1919 
Illinois — "Consolidation  of  Country  Schools."    2d  edition,  1904.    Issued  by 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

"One  Room  and  Consolidated  Country  Schools  of  Illinois."  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  1917. 

Reports  of  the  Winnebago  County  Schools,  by  Superintendent  O.  J. 
Kern,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Rural  Education  Number  of  The  Banker-Farmer,  Champaign,  Illinois, 
July,  1918. 

Indiana — Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1908. 

"Rural  Schools."    Prepared  by  Frank  L.  Jones.   Issued  by  the  State 

Department  of  Education,  1902. 
Iowa — "Rural  Schools."    Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

1905. 

"Conditions  and  Needs  of  Rural  Schools."  Prepared  by  John  F.  Riggs. 
Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1905. 

"Consolidation  of  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils."  Prepared 
by  Richard  C.  Barrett.  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
1901. 

Kansas — "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."  Issued  by  State  Department  of 
Education,  1908. 

Manitoba — "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  Manitoba."  Special  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  1912. 

"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  Manitoba."  Special  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  1917. 

Massachusetts — "Consolidation  of  Schools  and  the  Conveyance  of  Chil- 
dren." Prepared  by  G.  T.  Fletcher.  Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Michigan — "Consolidated  Schools."  Prepared  by  W.  L.  Coffey.  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  1919. 

"Consolidation  of  School  Districts  in  Michigan."   Issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  1906. 
Minnesota — "Studies  in  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."    Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  1917. 

"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  Minnesota."  Issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  41,  1913. 
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"Manual  for  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  Consolidated 
Schools  in  Minnesota."  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
1916. 

Missouri— "  Consolidation  of  Schools  in  Missouri."    Prepared  by  R.  H. 
Emberson.   Issued  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  1913. 

Nebraska — "  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,"  in  Nebraska  Educational  Bulletin, 
July,  1917. 

11  Consolidation  of  Districts,  the  Centralization  of  Rural  Schools,  and 
the  Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  Expense."  By  W.  K.  Fowler. 
Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1903. 

North  Carolina — "  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Public  Transportation  of 
Pupils."  Prepared  by  L.  C.  Brogden.  Issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  1911.   Educational  Bulletin  No.  17. 

"A  Larger  Type  of  Rural  School  an  Imperative  Need."  Prepared  by 
L.  C.  Brogden.  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1920. 
Educational  Bulletin  No.  29. 

"Consolidating  Schools."  By  Edgar  W.  Knight.  University  News 
Letter,  February  18,  1920. 

"Union  or  Consolidated  Schools."  By  John  H.  Cook.  The  High 
School  Journal,  December,  1919. 

North  Dakota — "The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  North  Dakota." 
Prepared  by  C.  C.  Schmidt.  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1912. 

"State  Aid  to  Consolidated  Graded  and  Rural  Schools."  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  1911. 

Ohio — "Centralized  Schools  in  Ohio."  Prepared  by  A.  B.  Graham.  Issued 
by  the  Ohio  State  University,  1907. 

Oklahoma — "Rural  School  Consolidation."  Issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  1911. 

South  Dakota — "Consolidation  of  Schools  in  South  Dakota."  Issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  1908. 

"Consolidation  of  Schools."  Prepared  by  Oliver  O.  Young.  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  1914. 

Tennessee — "Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils."  Issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1912. 

Texas — "The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  with  and  without  Transporta- 
tion." Prepared  by  Una  Bedichek  and  George  T.  Baskett.  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  No.  96,  1907.   Edited  by  A.  C.  Ellis. 

"  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,  School  Buildings  and  Plans,  and 
Local  Taxation."   Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1912. 
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United  States  Government  Publications — "  Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and 
Organization  of  the  County  System."  Prepared  by  George  W.  Knorr. 
Bulletin  No.  232,  Office  of  Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

" County-Unit  Organization  for  the  Administration  of  Rural  Schools." 
Prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1914, 
No.  44. 

"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  at  Public  Ex- 
pense." Prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 1914,  No.  30. 

Washington — " Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils." 
Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1911. 

West  Virginia — "Some  Objections  to  Consolidation  Answered."  Prepared  by 
L.  J.  Hanifan.  Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1911. 

Wisconsin — "Consolidation  of  School  Districts."  Issued  by  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1912. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  past  five  years  thousands  of  North  Carolina  farmers  have 
provided  themselves  with  every  day  comforts  and  conveniences  by  electri- 
fying their  homes,  using  what  is  known  as  the  farm  lighting  set.  These 
simple  and  reliable  little  plants  driven  by  gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  are 
exerting  an  untold  effect  on  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Very 
often,  however,  farmers  have  installed  these  plants  when  they  have  close 
at  hand  a  stream  of  water  with  a  sufficient  fall  to  develop  as  much  if  not 
more  power  than  is  supplied  by  these  farm  lighting  sets. 

It  often  happens  that  these  small  water  powers  cost  so  much  to  develop 
or  the  flow  of  the  stream  lacks  the  necessary  uniformity  so  that  it  is  not 
economical  to  develop  them.  But  there  are  unquestionably  hundreds  of 
small  water  powers  in  North  Carolina  which  lack  only  the  necessary 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  turn  them  into  small  private 
utilities. 

In  order  to  supply  certain  fundamental  information  necessary  for  the 
development  of  small  water  powers  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Walke.  In  presenting  this  to  the  people  of  the  state  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  Division  may  be  had  free  of  all 
cost  and  anyone  desiring  the  services  of  a  water  power  expert  should 
write  to  the  Division  of  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C— P.H.D. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  WATER  POWER 

Wherever  there  is  flowing  water  in  a  river,  stream  or  spring,  water 
power  can 'be  developed,  the  amount  of  power  obtainable  depending  upon 
the  head,  or  fall  of  the  stream,  and  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  it. 
When  a  water  power  is  to  be  developed  the  first  essential  thing  to  do  is 
to  determine  these  two  factors. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  measuring  small  streams  is  by 
use  of  a  weir.  A  weir  is  made  by  placing  a  board  across  the  stream  at 
some  point  which  will  allow  a  pond  to  form  above  it,  making  sure  that 
no  water  leaks  beneath.  A  good  place  is  where  the  water  is  about  the 
same  depth  all  the  way  across  the  stream  and  where  the  velocity  is  low. 
The  board  should  have  a  notch  cut  in  it  with  both  side  edges  and  the 
bottom  sharply  bevelled  on  the  downstream  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
length  of  the  notch,  which  is  called  the  "crest"  of  the  weir,  must  be 
perfectly  level  and  the  sides  vertical. 
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In  the  pond  back  of  the  weir,  at  a  distance  not  less  than  four  feet,  drive 
a  stake  near  the  bank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  its  top  precisely  level  with 
the  crest  of  the  weir.  A  stake  with  a  jagged  or  rounded  top  should  not 
be  used  but  rather  one  whose  top  has  been  sawed  off  smoothly  before  being 
driven. 

In  installing  a  weir  certain  other  points  should  be  observed  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  upstream  side  the  water  must  approach  the  weir  quite 
slowly.  This  very  often  makes  it  necessary  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
channel  of  approach  so  that  practically  a  still  water  condition  exists  ad- 
jacent to  the  weir. 

(2)  The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  the  crest  of  the 
weir  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  water  on  the  weir.  The 
distance  of  the  ends  of  the  notch  from  the  banks  should  be  at  least  twice 
the  depth  of  the  weir. 

(3)  The  length  of  the  notch  should  be  three  or  four  times  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  weir. 

(4)  The  water  as  it  flows  over  the  weir  should  be  free  to  fall  without 
touching  the  walls  below  the  weir  or  any  obstruction  which  would  not 
permit  free  circulation  of  air  underneath  the  falling  water. 

If  the  weir  has  been  properly  designed  and  placed  the  pond  back  of  it 
will  be  about  fifty  per  cent  wider  than  the  notch.  If  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  and  other  points  in  construction  have  been  observed  an  accurate 


FIG.  1. — Showing  Weir  Method  of  Measuring  Stream  Flow. 
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reading  may  be  taken.  This  is  done  by  measuring  the  depth  of  water  over 
the  stake  by  means  of  a  rule.  Having  ascertained  the  depth  refer  to  the 
table  below  from  which  may  be  calculated  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in 
the  stream. 

TABLE  FOR  WEIR  MEASUREMENT 

Giving  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  that  will  flow  over  a  weir  1  inch 
long  and  from  %  to  20%  inches  deep. 
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29.91 

30.22 

18 

30.54 

30.86 

31.18 

31.50 

31.82 

32.15 

32.47 

32.80 

19 

33.12 

33.45 

33.78 

34.11 

34.44 

34.77 

35.10 

35.44 

20 

35.77 

36.11 

36.45 

36.78 

37.12 

37.46 

37.80 

38.15 

The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
that  will  flow  over  a  weir  one  inch  long  and  from  %  to  20%  inches  deep. 
The  heavy  black  figures  in  the  first  column  on  the  extreme  left  represent 
whole  inches  of  depth  over  the  stake,  and  those  in  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  top,  fractions  of  inches  over  the  stake.  The  figures  in  the  body  of  the 
table  give  the  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  flowing  over  a  weir  one 
inch  wide. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  table  suppose  a  weir  is  built  which  is 
48  inches  wide  and  that  the  depth  of  water  over  the  stake  is  63/  inches.  To 
obtain  the  flow  follow  down  the  left  hand  column  until  you  come  to  6  inches. 
Then  run  straight  across  the  table  on  a  line  with  the  6  until  under  3/a  on 
the  top  line  you  will  find  7.01.  This  multiplied  by  48,  the  width  of  the 
weir,  gives  336.5,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  flowing 
in  the  stream. 

Having  obtained  the  flow  of  the  stream  the  next  step  is  to  get  the 
available  fall  or  head.    This  is  the  difference  in  elevation  in  feet  of  the 


water  surface  at  the  point  where  the  water  wheel  is  to  be  installed  and  the 
water  surface  at  the  point  of  intake  to  the  pipe  line  or  flume.  If  a  dam  is 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  pipe  line  or  flume  its  height  is  to  be  added  to 
the  water  surface  reading  to  obtain  the  total  head. 

Where  water  falls  abruptly  over  a  cliff  or  dam  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  the  head  by  standing  near  the  brink  of  the  fall  and  measuring  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  water  surface  above  and  below  by  means  of 
a  tape.  But  when  the  stream  flows  over  a  series  of  rapids  or  small  falls, 
or  runs  on  nearly  a  constant  slope,  a  surveyor's  level  and  rod  should  be 
used  to  obtain  accurate  readings.  Very  rough  estimates  of  fall  can  be 
made  by  using  a  common  spirit  level  but  such  a  method  is  not  recommended. 

With  these  two  factors,  the  head  and  flow,  determined,  you  are  now 
ready  to  calculate  the  horsepower  which  the  stream  is  able  to  develop.  For 
this  the  following  rule  may  be  used.  Rule:  Multiply  the  flow  of  the 
stream  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  by  the  head  in  feet  and  divide  this  product 
by  660.  The  result  will  be  the  horsepower  the  stream  is  capable  of  de- 
livering. We  have  seen  that  when  water  flows  6%  inches  deep  over  a  weir 
48  inches  wide  that  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  336.5  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
If  now  we  assume  that  such  a  stream  has  a  fall  of  20  feet  its  horsepower 
is  336.5  multiplied  by  20  and  divided  by  660  or  10.2.  This  rule  gives  the 
horsepower  that  can  be  developed  continuously  at  the  shaft  of  the  turbine 
or  water  wheel,  assuming  that  this  machine  delivers  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  power  applied  to  it,  or  it  has  an  efficiency  of  eighty  per  cent,  but 
it  does  not  take  into  account  losses  of  head  which  occur  in  conducting  the 
water  from  the  point  of  intake  to  the  wheel  and  from  the  wheel  out  the 
tail  race.  Therefore,  in  using  the  formula  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  losses  must  be  taken  into  account  and  subtracted  from  the  measured 
head  to  obtain  the  proper  value  to  be  used  in  making  very  accurate  calcula- 
tions where  there  is  considerable  loss  of  head  due  to  friction.  The  losses 
may  be  neglected,  however,  in  making  rough  estimates  of  power. 


FIG.  2. — "Runner"  or  Rotating  Part  for  Vertical  Turbine. 
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The  loss  of  head  in  a  pipe  depends  upon  its  length  and  size,  the  velocity 
of  flow  of  the  water  and  the  material  of  which  the  pipe  is  made.  The 
smoother  the  interior  of  the  pipe  the  less  will  be  the  loss.  This  latter 
is  also  true  of  a  flume.  In  addition,  loss  of  head  in  a  flume  is  affected  by  its 
width  and  depth,  the  slope  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  the  material  of  which  it 
is  built.  Curves  in  either  a  pipe  line  or  flume  also  introduce  a  source  of 
loss  and  if  unavoidable  they  should  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible. 

Other  sources  of  loss  of  head  are  found  in  head  and  tail  races  and  in 
wheel  pits.  The  head  race  or  canal  conveying  water  to  a  wheel  should  be 
broad  and  deep,  especially  where  the  race  is  of  considerable  length.  As  a 
general  rule  it  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  water  will  not  flow  more 
than  60  to  120  feet  per  minute. 

The  tail  race  should  also  be  wide  and  deep  and  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  wheel  pit  should  be  carried  from  ten  to  forty  feet  below  the  end 
of  the  flume,  and  if  possible  even  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  tail  race 
should  have  at  least  two  feet  of  dead  water  in  it  before  the  wheel  is  set  in 
motion.  By  having  the  race  thus  constructed  as  soon  as  the  water  is  dis- 
charged from  the  wheel,  it  will  push  out  or  displace  the  dead  water  in  the 
race,  thus  reducing  the  loss  of  head. 

The  losses  in  a  wheel  pit  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  makinp; 
the  pit  of  sufficient  size.  It  should  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  diameter  oi* 
the  draft  tube  used. 


FIG.  4. — Mill  Driven  by  Fitz  Steel  Overshot  Water  Wheel. 


SELECTION  OF  POWER  SITE 


The  choice  of  a  power  site  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  among 
which  are  to  be  considered  the  use  to  which  the  power  is  to  be  put,  the 
convenience  of  location  and  the  natural  geological  advantages  that  exist. 
In  most  developments,  and  advisedly  so,  the  problem  is  one  of  economy, 
other  considerations  being  secondary.  In  a  few  instances  streams  are  found 
which  lend  themselves  to  development,  to  equal  advantage,  in  a  number 
of  different  places,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  There  is  usually  some  best 
point  and  this  best  point  is  found  where  the  stream  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  fall  in  the  least  distance,  as  here  the  installation  can  be  made 
with  the  least  expenditure.  In  the  mountains  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  natural  vertical  fall  of  sufficient  height  to  give  the  required  head.  In 
a  number  of  instances  a  flume  or  a  pipe  tapping  a  series  of  rapids  at 
their  head  and  running  a  short  distance  downstream  accomplishes  the 
same  result. 

Where  the  natural  fall  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  required  head  it 
is  necessary  to  build  a  dam.  The  ideal  spot  for  a  dam  is  at  the  head  of  a 
series  of  rapids  at  a  point  where  the  stream  is  narrow  with  the  banks  slop- 
ing up  sharply  on  either  side,  opening  upstream  into  a  basin  where  water 
will  be  stored.  A  dam  located  in  such  a  place  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  securing  the  head  and  also  providing  pondage  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. A  pond  which  will  store  the  flow  of  the  stream  for  twelve 
hours  each  day,  permits  the  user  to  double  the  power  output  for  the  re- 
maining twelve  hours,  or  in  case  the  power  is  to  be  used  only  for  five  or 
■six  hours  each  day,  with  sufficient  storage  four  times  as  much  power  can 
be  developed  for  this  period  as  could  be  developed  continuously.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  a  number  of  cases  where  power  is  to  be  used  inter- 
mittently. 


FIG.  5. — Horizontal  Turbine  in  Metal  Case  Equipped  With  Speed 
Governor  and  Arranged  for  Belt  Drive. 
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Thus  suppose  we  have  a  stream  whose  flow  is  660  cubic  feet  per 
minute  and  that  the  fall  is  secured  by  a  dam  12  feet  high.  Utilizing  the 
flow  of  the  stream  alone  12  horsepower  could  be  obtained  continuously, 
but  it  is  desired  to  get  24  horsepower  for  only  12  hours.  According  to  our 
hypothesis  a  pond  of  sufficient  size  to  store  the  12-hour  flow  of  the  stream 
back  of  the  dam  is  necessary.  The  water  will  be  stored  at  the  rate  of  660 
cubic  feet  per  minute  or  3960  cubic  feet  per  hour  which  in  12  hours  would 
amount  to  the  storage  of  44280  cubic  feet.  In  order  that  there  be  no  serious 
reduction  in  head  as  the  water  is  drawn  down  and  a  consequent  decrease 
in  power,  this  amount  of  water  must  be  stored  in  the  first  few  feet,  meas- 
ured down  from  the  top  of  the  dam.  Now  an  acre  contains  43,560  square 
feet,  or  two  feet  deep  87,120  cubic  feet  of  water.    If  the  pond  is  drawn 

44280 

down  one  foot  the  storage  space  required  would  be  ■  =  1.02  acres. 

43560 
44280 

If  drawn  down  two  feet  the  storage  space  required  is  —  0.51  acre. 

87120 

Drawing  the  water  down  one  foot  leaves  a  head  of  eleven  feet  acting  at 
the  end  of  a  12-hour  run  with  the  power  reduced  to  22  horsepower;  down 
two  feet  leaves  a  head  of  10  feet,  the  power  produced  being  only  20. 

STREAM  FLOW  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  discharge  of  streams  varies  with  the  seasons,  the  rainfall  and 
the  character  of  the  drainage  basin.  In  North  Carolina,  for  about  two 
months  out  of  the  year,  stream  flow  decreases  due  to  the  annual  drought, 
to  perhaps  half  normal.  Thus  for  the  remaining  ten  months  double  the 
power  can  be  developed  that  is  usually  available  in  the  dry  season.  Since 
there  is  a  continual  fluctuation  in  discharge  a  single  observation  is  of  little 
use  in  estimating  the  power  that  can  be  economically  developed  from  a 
stream.  A  series  of  observations,  however,  extending  over  different  sea- 
sons give  sufficient  information  to  enable  intelligent  estimates  to  be  made. 
Readings  taken  during  the  driest  period  when  the  water  is  at  its  lowest 
are  most  valuable. 

A  weir  is  very  convenient  in  making  a  series  of  observations  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  time,  as  when  the  weir  is  once  installed,  a  few 
minutes  suffice  for  taking  a  reading  of  stream  flow.  Daily  readings  may  be 
made  with  very  little  trouble. 

In  the  development  of  a  small  stream  for  general  farm  use,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  secure  as  much  power  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
velop the  stream  for  the  average  normal  flow  during  the  long  period 
when  the  water  is  high.  The  minimum  flow  occurs  in  the  late  summer 
months.  This  is  a  time  when  a  large  amount  of  power  is  not  in  demand  on 
the  average  farm.  The  reduced  power  of  the  stream  can  therefore  be 
applied  to  supplying  the  household  needs  with  light  and  other  labor  saving- 
devices  taking  a  small  amount  of  power.  A  general  statement  regarding 
degree  of  development  cannot  be  made,  however,  as  natural  local  conditions 
and  users'  requirements  present  in  nearly  every  case  a  separate  problem. 
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WATER  WHEELS 


We  have  seen  how  a  stream  may  be  measured  and  have  discussed  some 
essential  points  in  its  development.  It  now  remains  to  decide  upon  the  means 
by  which  water  power  may  be  converted  into  mechanical  power.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this  decision.  There  are  two  devices  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  water  wheel  and  the  turbine.  Of  the  former,  modern 
practice  has  simmered  down  to  the  use  of  two  types,  the  overshot  wheel 
and  the  impulse  or  Pelton  wheel.  The  Pelton  wheel  resembles  in  con- 
struction an  iron  pulley  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  Around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  are  fastened  a  number  of  cup-shaped  buckets. 
The  water  is  admitted  to  the  wheel  through  a  nozzle  at  high  velocity,  and 
impinging  against  the  buckets  causes  it  to  rotate.  This  type  of  wheel  is 
especially  adapted  to  very  high  falls  or  heads  or  several  hundred  feet,  and 
therefore,  it  can  develop  considerable  power  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water.    Its  use  is  naturally  confined  to  the  more  mountainous  districts. 

The  overshot  wheel,  commonly  called  a  water  wheel,  requires  no  men- 
tion concerning  its   general   appearance   and   construction,   as  homemade 


FIG.  6. — Vertical  Turbine. 
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wooden  wheels  are  a  familiar  sight  in  all  hilly  and  mountainous  country. 
The  characteristic  thing  about  them  is  their  slow  speed,  this  being  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  harnessing  it  to  an  electrical  generator. 
The  latter  is  distinctly  a  high  speed  machine.  To  get  the  required  speed 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  jack  shafts,  which  are  apt  to  be  wasteful 
of  power  and  even  then  the  speed  commonly  obtained  is  so  low  that  the 
cost  of  the  generator  is  high. 

Overshot  wheels  if  properly  designed  may  run  at  a  high  efficiency  even 
when  the  amount  of  water  supplied  is  much  less  than  normal.  They  are 
adapted  to  heads  of  from  about  four  to  sixty  feet  and  can  develop  as  much 
as  fifty  horsepower  or  more.  For  the  larger  powers  and  higher  heads, 
however,  they  are  bulky,  unwieldly  pieces  of  machinery. 

The  turbine  is  really  the  name  given  to  a  type  of  water  wheel  in  which 
the  reaction  of  the  water,  as  it  flows  from  the  wheel,  supplies  a  "kick" 
which  runs  it.  In  fact,  turbines  are  commonly,  though  loosely,  spoken  of 
as  wheels.  They  are  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of  heads  and  can  be  designed 
to  run  efficiently  at  a  number  of  different  speeds  for  the  same  head.  They 
are  compact  and  their  natural  speed  is  such  that  they  may  quite  often  be 
easily  harnessed  to  an  electrical  generator,  without  using  any  jack  shaft. 
Unlike  the  water  wheel,  however,  the  efficiency  of  a  turbine  drops  off  very 
rapidly  as  the  amount  of  water  supplied  it  falls  off  below  normal. 

Many  disappointments  are  experienced  by  users  of  all  types  of  water 
wheels,  in  that  the  expected  amount  of  power  is  not  developed  after  an 
installation  is  made.    The  first  thought  is  of  course  to  condemn  the  wheel 


FIG.  7. — Installation  of  Vertical  Turbine  in  Open  Concrete  Flume 
Driving  Horizontal  Generator  Through  Twist  Belt. 
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and  the  manufacturer.  Investigation  invariably  proves  that  the  fault  can 
be  laid  to  neither  but  rather  is  in  the  defective  design  of  water  ways  and 
improper  wheel  setting.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  if  satisfactory  operation 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  manufacturer's  recommendations  be  carefully 
complied  with  in  every  detail  or  that  competent  engineering  advice  be  ob- 
tained to  insure  a  proper  installation. 
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